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PREFACE. 


* lino philosophers, who nto onlj on 'oi foi tmtfi uul knowledge, nevor i egnrtl 
Ihcmothcs ns ahead* so thoiou^lily mfoimed, but that tin y welcome fuithei inform¬ 
ation fr >m \\homsoc\ei and hom whencesoovn it iu.i* come , iuu aic they so nairow- 
mimled as to imagine an* of the aits uiuWn ncea tuinsmiUcd to by the ancients 
in c ucli a *-tnte ot foiw udm ss uni lomj lot* nc^s that nothing is left for the ingenuity 
midiiidiibti) of otlms”—ANnriA.'u Hum i 

In giving my views to tlic world in “ Plnmolngy made 
I'/at heal," l did so with a strong conviction that society was' 
willing to receive with candour new truths when fairly presented. 
The gieat favour tiro work has met with, not only from tiro 
public, but from tlm pre-i, has far exceeded my most sanguine 
expectation 1 .. Tins coidi.il leicption of the subject made me 
anxious to see it moio widely disseminated; and pel haps no 
better ufcaus could be employed for that purpose than by 
placing it m the lands of tiro people in a cheap and popular 
form. The aim, tiierefoie, of this work, is to convey a brief, 
but comprehensive Mew of Phrenology. 

Jt may be well to notice that the illustrations are fioni 
plrotogiaphs taken to a reduced scale of !th the natuial 
sue: eveiy care has been taken to render these perfect, 
so that a correct estimate may be formed . of the natural 
sue ot each head, and the relative and absolute quantities 
in position of tho various sections of the diagrams, which 
will be found of great practical value to tho reader in airiving 
at a clear view of the geometrical department of the subject. 

To the examination, therefore, of an intelligent public, tho 
woik is respectfully committed, by 

rilM NOT OG'OAL TNSiirUPIOX, 

10„\ Both Situi i, Tivir.roor, 

Aujii't ^lsf, lb(0. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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MODEL HEAD. 



The front view of the Model Head, showing the positions 
of the mental organs on one side, and the anterior sections of 
the basilar and coronal regions on the other. 
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MODEL HE\D. 


The side view of the Model Head, showing the positions 
of the phrenological organs. 
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Tho back view of the Model Head, showing the positions 
of the phrenological oigans on one side, and the postenoi 
sections of tho basilar and coional legions on the othei. 
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MODFL nEV'i. 


Tlic top view of the Model Head showing liu positions oi 
the moial oigans on one si 1 , and the antuior, middle, and 
pcUcnor sections of the coronal nj, on on the othei. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The term Phrenology is derived from two Greek words, 
rioen, mind, and Lottos, discourse. The science treats of 
the faculties of the mind, and the organs by means of which 
they are manifested. It has, however, been the subject of great 
r ontempt aiid ridicule, both of the illiterate and the learned, 
and wo do hot deny that minds of first-rate order have been 
employed to connect it with every thing that is foolish, and, 
as far as possible, to annihilate it altogether. But when we call 
to mind the bad spirit manifested in all ages against the advance¬ 
ment of tinth, wo could not expect Phrenology to escape 
without its full share of abuse and misrepresentation. The 
lemarks of Bishop Berkeley on the reception of new tiuthu 
on their firsts announcement, applies with peculiar iineo 
to Phrenology. lie observes that “ effects m.smipuied, 
eases wrongly told, circumstances overlooked, peiliaps too, 
jiHjitihces mid paituditws m/imist truth, may tor a time 
pi avail, aud keep her at the bottom pf her well, fmm v.luncc, 
nevertheless, she emorgoth sooner or later, and stnkes the 
eyes of all who do not keep them diut.” ^ 

The abuse and ridicule with which Phrenology has been, 
assailed, only betrays a weak cause on the side of those who 
use them. Men, conscious of integrity, can afford to despise 
snob things. Wo liav e no inclination to return abuse for abuse • 
our only aim is to benefit our own and future generations. 


IS 
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When people speak disrespectfully of things of which they nvo 
ignorant, the icbuko of Dr. Halley by Su Isaac New urn would 
very fitly apply—“ I have studied these thnii/s, you. hare not." 

The time, however, has past for truth to he put down by 
the liowTis of autlioiity, or to be put out of countenance by 
jcci.i or ridicule. Feelings of personal consideration may 
prompt some to oppose scientific improvement, others may 
attempt to impede the onward march of knowledge by appeal-- 
to the vague fears of prejudice. But calumny and detraction 
arc now received at their true value, and fonn tin- g, . go by 
which to estimate the mental and moral worth of the indnid- 
uals who employ them. Such weapons arc repudiated by a 
good cause, and they fail to aid a bad one. Such, however, is 
the blind regard of some persons for authority, thirt they reject 
whatever is not approved by those in whose judgment they 
place implicit reliance. But it should be borne in mind that 
the opinion of a man, or any class of men, however eminent, 
is of no practical value on a subject which they have not 
studied. 

“ At the commencement of the seventeenth century ap¬ 
peared one of those master-minds that arise at diffeieut 
stages of human advancement in intellectual progress. 
With his seaichmg glance he detected the absunlities of 
the schoolmen, and exposed them with a vigoious mind 
and unsparing hand. He dethroned the Aristotelian idol, 
which for ages had received the blind fealty of a world; 
and fortunately for science and humanity lie attemptid not 
to substitute an idol of his own. This gieat man was 
Lend '•Bacon, who pointed to Nature, and absolved that 
man was her servant and interpreter, and knew nothing 
but what he derived by experience on the older of hei 
phenomena; and maintained that all our knowledge must 
be acquired by observation. 
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“To <iVj;i : vo fact;; is, then, the first groat business of tlio 
lUVcstiga! >r. Facts may be divided mto tlio presented and 
tlie produced. Tlio first being such as nature oft'eis to our 
notice v dliout any intorfercnco of our own; tlio second 
being such as occur in consequence of our putting in 
action (aiiseS and agents over which we have control. 
Those List named are usually called experiments, and 
then p,eduction and observation Loul Bacon terms ‘asking 
questions of Nature.’ Thus tlio increase of u child fiom 
infancy to manhood is a fact presented to our observation. 
But the conducting of a chemical analysis, to determine 
that a certain material contains properties, is a produced 
fact or experiment. It must, however, be bomo in mind 
ht if facts are well scrutinized and verified, they are of 
equal value whether presented or produced. But the 
presented facts are almost the only ones employed in 
phrenological investigation. 

“Observation, then, being the only true method of laying 
a foundation for tlio discover, and establishment of truth, 
we should dismiss from our minds all preconceived notions 
of what should he or mvjlit he, and try caiufully to ascer¬ 
tain what is. 

“The fact that ‘knowledge is power’ is forced upon our 
notice dailj, and human happiness is enhanced m the ratio 
that knowledge is brought to hoar upon tlio practical atfans 
of daily life. Thus our increased knowledge in cliomiutiy, 
in agriculture, and mechanical improvements, confers more 
power to will unco and cheapen the comfoiis of life. So 
it is with all other kinds of knowledge, and as it 
increases from age to age, human happiness will be pro¬ 
portionally multiplied. Tlio inhabitants of those nations 
who know the most of the laws which regulate and govern 
the fitness of things, (other conditions being equal,) can 
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accomplish and enjoy the most. Ignorance is the greatest 
cause of human weakness and wickedness. Hence, to 
enlighten man in a knowledge of the law s of things so 
reduced to system in science, is the only sure way to 
reform and perfect him. 

“ The wise men of ancient Greece deemed self-knowledge 
the most important, and the maxim, ‘know thyself,’ was 
written in gold upon the Temple of Delphos, as a beacon 
for unborn generations. Self-knowledge is our knowing 
the most efficacious means of inci easing the conditions for 
prolonging life, health, and happiness. It points out our 
natural capabilities, our virtues and vices, and liabilities to 
err, and those spheres and occupations in which wo can and 
cannot succeed. In short, to know ourselves - perfectly, 
to know the laws which regulate every condition of hap¬ 
piness and every cause of suffering. And to practice such 
knowledge is to live in obedience to those laws that regulate 
every department of our being.’’— I'hemlnpij made I’un heal. 
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IIISTOltY OP PIIKENOLOGY. 

Tiik foundation of Phrenology was laid by Dr. Gall, a 
physician of Vienna, who was born at Teifcuburn, in Swabia, 
March !Jtli, 1777, and who died at Paris, August 2‘2nd, 1828, 
%god soienty-ono. It appears that from ail early ago ho was 
very ob,er*ant, and was struck with the fact that each of his 
brothers and sisters, together with liis companions in play, 
and schoolfellows, was distinguished by some peculiarity of 
talent and disposition. 

The scholars with whom Dr. Gall found it most difficult 
to compete wero those who committed to memory with great 
iaality. Ho might surpass them in original composition, 
but they surpassed lum in verbal memoiy, and therefoio gained 
honours which lie could not win. lie obseneil that his 
schoolfellow's so gifted had prominent eyes. On entering the 
university ho directed his attention from the first to those 
students whoso eyes wero prominent, and found that they 
excelled m learning rapidly by heart, and giving correct 
recitation., although many of them wero by no means distin¬ 
guished for general talent. But tho “ox-eyed” students, as 
they were called, always boro away tho palm whenever tho 
acquisition of words was concerned. Gall could not believe that 
this coincidence of the two circumstances was entirely accidental. 
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From this period, therefore, he suspected that they stood in 
an important relation to each other. After much reflection, 
lie conceived that if memory for words was indicated by 
external sign, the same might bo the case witli other intel¬ 
lectual powers. From this time all individuals distinguished 
by any remarkable talent became the object of Ins particular 
attention. By degrees ho conceived that lie bad found external 
characteristics which indicated a disposition for painting, music, 
and the mechanical arts. He observed that a young man, an 
acquaintance of his, when rambling in tho Moods with him, 
never lost his way, while Gall himself frequently did. This 
young mau had two very marked prominences on Ins foichead, 
just above each side of the root of his nose. Subsequent 
observation convinced Gall that persons so distinguished ac¬ 
quired with case a knowledge of localities, and th.it they could 
find anyplace where they had been before almost instinctively, 
however obscure and complicated. He became acquainted 
also with other individuals rcmaikablo for determination of 
character, and ho noticed a particular part of then heads to ho 
very largely developed, which suggested to him the idea of 
Iniihiiii/ to the head for sitin', of the initial sentiment',. However, 
he never conceived for a moment, as has been eiioucouslv 
lepiesented, that tho skull was the cause of this difference of 
talents. From the first, he referred the influence, whatever it 
was, to the brain. Ho therefore abandoned every theoiy and 
preconceived opinion, and devoted himself entirely to obsen atioii 
of nature. Being a fiiend of Dr. Nord, physician to a lunatic 
asylum in Vienna, lie had frequent oppoilumties of making 
observations on the insane. He visited prisons, and seats of 
justice* and wherever lie heard of an individual distinguished 
in any paiticular way, cither by remarkable endowment or 
dificiency, lie studied the developments of his lead. In this 
manner, liy an almost imperceptible induction, he concluded 
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Hut particular mental powers are indicated by particular con¬ 
figurations of the head. 

In every instance, when an individual, whose head ho had 
observed while alive, happened to die, he used every means 
pcimitted to examine the biain, and frequently did so. 
He found that, on the removal of the skull, the brain covered 
by the dm a mate) presented a form corresponding to that 
which the skull had exhibited in life. Dr. Gall did not, as 
many have imagined, first dissect the brain, and pretend bv that 
means to discover the seats of the mental power; nob did he, 
as others have conceived, Hist map out the skull into various 
compartments, and assign a faculty to each, as fancy led him 
to conceive the pait appropriate to the power. On the con¬ 
trary, In- fust observed particular talents and dispositions, anil 
particular forms of head. He next ascertained, by the removal 
of the skull, that the figure and size of the brain me indicated 
by the external foim of the skull. It was only aftei these facts 
were determined, that the brain was minutely dissected, and 
light thiwn upon its stiucture. 

For the fimt time, Dr. Gall delivered lectures on his dis- 
feoveiios, at Vienna, in 1796 ; but lie naturally faded to give 
system to the facts which ho had disooveicd. 

In 1B01, John Gaspar Spurzheim, also a German, became 
the pupil of Gall; and in 1801 was admitted ns Ins partner. 
Spurzheim greatly improved the nomenclature and classification 
of the organs which Gall had discoveied, and also conti dinted 
much towaids giving a philosophical account of the anatom¬ 
ical strut tui c of the brain. 

Spurzlmim’s partnership with Gall ended in 181", and in 
1811 Spurzheim visited England, and lectmed m the puneipal 
cities and towns. During his visit to Edinburgh he had the 
good fortune to make a convent of Mi. George Combe, a 
gentleman who has since distinguished himself as an idle 
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and eloquent expounder of Gall’s facts. In 1817 Spurzheim 
returned to Paris. In 1824 the lectures of Gall and Spurzheim 
at Paris were prohibited by an order of the government. 
Spurzheim again visited England in 1825, where he afterwards 
spent most of his time, until June 20th, 1832, when lie sailed 
from Havre, and arrived at New York August 4th. He 
remained in New York until the 18th, when lie proceeded to 
New haven. On the 16th he left for Hartford, and from that 
city ho went to Boston, where he arrived on the 20th. He 
gave a c6urso of lectures at Boston, and another at Cambridge. 
This was the last labour of Spurzheim in the cause of silence. 
A slow, continued fever, not at first considered dangerous, 
final]) proved fatal, and he died at Boston, Nov. lOtli, 181 ) 2 . 
No man was mine smceiely lamented. To the immortal 
lionoui of Boston, the most distinguished tokens of love and 
regard weio extended to him while living, and the highest 
testimonials, giateful reveienee, followed him to Ins gia\e. 
The beautiful monument elected at Mount Auburn to his 
memory, is but an emblem of the pure e< lection tilth winch ho 
was cheiished by his friends. His bun.tl me, be fin soften, 
but the names of Gall and Spuizfiemi are imiu, . i! 1’Jn, 
must always lie associated with pnnciph , tied v el bo known 
and appreciated while science lias a temple oi a dewhv on the 
caitli. 


GENTIUM, PRINCIPLES OV PHRENOLOGY 

It i.s now acknowledged as an unquestionable truth, tli.it all 
the manifestations of the mmd. including the feelings and the 
passions, aie dependent upon the confirmation, quality, and 
healthy* condition ot the material instillment--the biain 
Phrenology does not teach that the biain is the mind itsu li, 
but its ageut. We take for planted that mmd is a spiul 
complete as a unit in itself, and we all know that Ibis s->m,t 
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makes known its thoughts and feelings by means of the brain 
as an instrument to como into union with the external world. 

The mind being the innermost spring of our nature, npno* 
of our faculties are capable of perceiving its incorporeal 
existence. As a matter of sequence, what our faculties cannot- 
perceive they cannot directly act upon. Therefore, when people 
talk of improving the mind, it must bo the physical instrument 
or agent of the mind to which their language refers. The 
spirit is only under the influence of Him who breathed into 
dust the breath of life, creating thereby a living soul. To- 
improve implies superiority, but no one will arrogate the power- 
of improving souls. Education needs not so deep an influence. 
All tint man can do is to improve the agent, to render more 
fit the earthly tabernacle of the soul, and this wo may do and 
do well. No one icgards the eye itself as sight; wo all know 
that U is life agent of sight. What aro termed the nerves of 
sensation are the medium thiough which all external impres¬ 
sions are conveyed to 'the mind, just as a message is sent by 
the electric telegraph from Liverpool to Loudon. But before 
the mind can leceive coircct information through those nerves 
tin) mud bo m a pinpei condition to perform tbeir tine 
functions, and in the degieo that they diverge fiom that 
condition tlie muul n ci ues imperfect, messages. These nerves 
ha\e no innate sensation m themselves, any nroio than the 
electric wnoa of the telegraph. If we cut the nerve that 
communicates between the mind and the hand or foot, all 
Sensation is lost to the pint, and it might ho put into hot or 
cold water without the mind being conscious of tho act. The 
cys and cars are the mediums through which tho mind sees 
and hears, and before tho mind can see and hear perfectly, 
their structure must be in strict obedience to the laws of 
geometry, as the powers of vision and hearing aro regulated 
by those laws in accoidunce with the quantities injposition 
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required for perfect vision and tearing. If the sight be 
imperfect, the optician makes the lens of the spectacle to 
possess the exact geometrical quantity that will bring the 
medium of vision into correct relation with the optical law ; 
and in the degree that the eye is in perfect harmony with the 
optical law by which’ it is governed, the mind has a correct 
medium to look through. The organs of hearing are also 
constructed in perfect accordance with the laws of quantity, 
and bear the same relation to the geometrical laws which govern 
acoustics, as the eye does to those laws which govern optics. 

Having stated that the brain is the organ or instrument of 
the mind, we may now proceed to observe that it is found by 
long experience and observation that, before we can have a 
perfect manifestation of all the faculties of the mind, a perfect 
instrument is as necessary for that puiposc as perfect eyes and 
eais arc for correct vision and hearing ; and that every manifest¬ 
ation of -mind is as strictly in conformity with the laws of 
geometry (all other conditions being equal) as those which 
govern seeing and hearing. 

I’luennliir/y tenches that the brain is composed of a number 
of ori/cm s. Admitting the first principle, that the biain is the 
organ of the mind, it seems impossible to avoid the second. 
For if the biain is the organ of the mind, how shall we account 
for the superiority of limn over the lower animals, unless we 
admit that he has more and higher organs of the br.im '> In 
■ examining the brains of animals, we find them more com¬ 
plicated, and containing additional parts in the ratio that the 
animal manifests instinctive sagacity, 

Xow, the human brain is composed of three distinct oidcrs 
of mind instruments, which are, the propensities or instincts 
tb.it no possess in common with the lower animals, the moral 
feelings and the intellectual faculties. The human mind, 
however^manifests moral feelings and intellectual faculties that 
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nre not manifested by tbe lower animals, and wo find that tho 
difference in tbe configuration between the brain of brutes and 
that of a proper human brain, is as distinctly marked as the 
difference between the mental and moral manifestations of a 
highly gifted man, and such manifestations in brutes. 

In the degree (all other conditions being equal) that the 
propensities that we have in common with the lower animals 
preponderate in an individual over the moral and intellectual 
faculties, the desire for merely animal gratification will be 
increased, and the individual will seek a sphere which affords 
objects for that purpose. On the other hand, an individual in 
whom the intellectual and moral faculties predominate over tho 
animal propensities, will be induced to seek a sphere that will 
afford gi atification to his predominant qualities ; and he could 
no more find pleasure in the sphere that would afforJ the 
highest enjoyment to the individual with an excess of tho 
propensities over the mental and moral qualities, than that 
individual could find* enjoyment in the sphere of high mental 
and moral refinement. Indeed, such a state of firings would 
be as incompatible to bis ideas of enjoyment, as the philosophy 
of Lord Bacon would ho to the comprehension of a mental idiot. 

Sonic j'nsons enc great gemaben in tome things, and almost 
idiots in others. 

Some am insane on one class of s uhjeits, awl pei/cdli/ 
idlional on all ntheis. 

It is a fact in nature that mental idiotcy is caused by a defect 
or malfoimation of the anterior lobe of the brain, by which the 
mind is deprived of its proper instruments for the manifest¬ 
ation of its mental powers. The mind also requires a proper 
iiistmment for the manifestation of its moral powers, and it is 
found by long experience and observation that the emonal or 
upper part of the brain is the region of that iiistmment, and 
that \\c can no more have full or correct manifestations of the 
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moral feelings without a proper development of their instru¬ 
ment in a healthy and cultivated conditon, than we could have- 
a full and perfect manifestation of all the mental faculties with, 
an imperfect instrument, mats organic structure, in an unsound, 
and uncultivated condition.. ,v 

There may be persons who may be startled by the subject 
being placed in so strong, a light, but a moment’s reflection 
will show them that everything in nature acts in obedience to 
the inevitable laws which govern tho fitness of things, and that 
no phenomena can bo manifested only in strict obedienco to 
those laws. Tho mind cannot see without eyes, hoar without 
ears, or become conscious of external impression without the 
nerves of sonsation. Seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and 
feeling are acts of the mind as certain as those of mental and 
moral action; and the former can no more perform their true 
functions unless their instruments aro in perfect condition, than 
we could have perfect mental and moral manifestations with 
imperfect mediums. 

In dreaming some faculties are active and the n st asheji. 

It is easy to account for theso phenomena on lho pi maple 
that the brain is constituted of a number of organs, which aro 
possessed in different degrees by different persons of different 
ages, and that tho lower animals possess some of them and 
are destitute of others. One organ may bo diseased, and the 
rost sound ; ono may bo asleep or at rest, and tho otlius awake 
or aeti\o. If this phrenological principle be denied, there is 
no means by which to explain these phenomena. 13ut we Inne 
abundance of proof resulting from observation in suppoit of a 
plurality of organs. 

Vlufnolvgy teaches that the size of an oitjaa ualuatci its 
pimei of manifestation, other conditions being equal. other 
conditions being equal, we mean temperament, quality of brain, 
the general organization, tho condition of the uututne oigan.. 
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/the state of health, the degree of excitement under which the 
■different faculties act, education, -age, &c. In consequence 
of differences in these particulars, (hare are differences in montal 
manifestation. So in testing Phrenology, as well as in apply¬ 
ing its principles, it would be absurd 1 to give an opinion without 
such knowledge. For instance, suppose we select’fwo peraons, 
one hating a large brain, the other with a small brim, and 
■other conditions, being equal, should not hesitate in declaring 
that the person with the large brain would manifest the greater 
power and ability. But it must he explained, a man with a 
small brain and a very active temperament, may by cultivation 
rival a man with a large brain, but of indolent habits, or dull 
temperament. Facts place this proposition beyond doubt. 

Size rhinut he consult) ed in ejectin' of its conditions; 
and wo admit no argument against us of any avail unless 
each and all of the conditions are fairly included. 8i7e is the 
great desideritmn, except it bo excessive, resulting from 
malfonmtion. We say this of the great mass of mon, 
excepting increased size front disease, which can never be 
made an ligament igainst the principles wo have advanced. 

lit these conditions we only express the simple laws of 
relation which pm ado all nature; alike in physics and meta¬ 
physics ; and the samo in every exact or speculative science. 

CENL1UI, PRINCIPLES OF THE HiniAN CONSTITUTION. 

Hating stated tint the mind requires for the full manifest¬ 
ation of its power a piopcr brain instiumeiit, in a healthy 
and cultivated condition, it is important to bear in mind 
tint an indnidual may possess a properly constructed brain, 
hut, owing to other conditions ot his constitution not being 
in correct relation to it, the manifestations of tho mind 
will 1m coi respond in gly affected. Now, in the formation of all 
bodies certain elements enter necessary to their structure 
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and use. Tliis is tme of man as a being, and Ids body in all 
its parts. But before we can have harmony of functions in all the 
departments of the physical constitution, we must have sym¬ 
metry of parts. If one organ be too large, it tabes up more than 
its proportion of the vital energies, diverts to itself more than 
its share of nutrition, and thus deranges the harmony of the 
whole ; for in the normal state the vital energies are universal, 
equal, and all-pervading; the strength is distributed to each 
yiscus alike, and the whole organism is mado truo to its design, 
without dissimilarity of parts or excess of functions. The si/e 
of the 01 gun bears an exact relation to the amount of vital 
energy necessary both to its reproduction and function. Now, 
if an oig.ui be too huge, more than its proportion of vital power 
is exhausted from the other organs, or, may be, fiom the 
functional power of tho organ itself. Hence it is belf-cudcnt 
that symmetry of oiganism is cssontial to cqmlibiium m its 
grow tli 01 function. In a badly -formed organization the vital 
powers are oyer labeling to ecpialise the functions of the pnits. 
By adheiing strictly to tliis incontrovertible principle of physi¬ 
ology, we have a guiding law which will enable us to pierced 
in the imcsligutum of tho various mind phenomena, as mani¬ 
fested by ditl'en nt indiwduals, by the same scientilic method 
that all the posjliyo sciences arc treated. 

The human constitution is composed of a vast number of 
organs, intimately related to each other, and when every pint 
and condition of the body is in complete ordui all act 
together in the most beautiful and perfect harmony. Notwith¬ 
standing tho exalted nature of man, ho is subject to the same- 
laws tliat.iegulatc the lest of the animal and vegetable mention. 

Moral action, intellectual action, and physical action have 
their seats and iustiuments in different parts of tho human 
system, and those parts arc essentially connected by sympathy 
and otliei ties move mechanical and obvious. One of tlmm 
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being injured or bencfitted, tlio others arc affected in a corres¬ 
ponding manner—deriving their being and sustcnanco from 
the same source, and serving as elements of tho same individual 
person, each of -whose parts is necessary to tho integrity and 
perfection of the whole. 

That this may be fully understood, it may bo observed 
that the morals of every individual depend on tho condition of 
that pait of lus brain through which the moral faculties are 
manifested; the intellectual, on the condition of his intellectual 
organs; and the other, on the condition of his physical poweis. 
The human body is a very complicated apparatus. It consists 
of many organs, which arc made up of other organs, each 
perfuming its specific function ; but these organs, instead of 
acting eveiy. one for itself alone, act also for each other 
individually. and collectively, and are united in a system of 
function and sympathy. Tho condition of one organ, therefore, 
whether sound or unsound, influences and modifies that of 
many others. If it be a principal organ, it influences tho 
whole machine. There are three great sets of organs which, 
while they aie intimately and indispensably connected with 
each other, control all tho rest and assimilate their condition 
in no small degree with their own. These arc the cliylo-malring 
or digestive organs ; tlio blood-making and blood-circulating 
organs, consisting of the lungs, blood-vessels, and the heart; 
and the brain, spinal cord, and nerves, which are the instru¬ 
ments of intellect and feeling, and are essential to voluntary 
motion. These three sots of organs have hoen said to control 
all the otlieis ; and this they do by mutually continuing them¬ 
selves—by exercising such reciprocal influence as to be all at 
tho same time somewhat assimilated in condition. They arc 
as necessary to each other as they are to tlio whole ; if one of 
them is doiungcd in its action, the two others suffer im¬ 
mediately, and all the rest of the system in its turn. If tho 
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■one is diseased, its healthy influence, which is indispensable to 
the well-being of the two other sets of associated organs, is 
withheld from them, and they also fail in their actions as well 
■as all their sound and sustaining sympathies. The chyle is 
deteriorated. This proves a source of further injury to the 
brain, which, unless it is supplied with well-prepared blood, is 
neither itself in good condition nor capable of contnbntmg 
to the health and efficiency of other paits of the body. It 
cannot prepare from a scanty and bad material the substance 
or agent of its own influence, whatever it may be, in suliicicnt 
■quantity and sound quality. The genoiul mischief arising from 
a primaly affection of either of the two otliei sots of controlling 
organs is equally demonstrable, and depends on s'lmlar 
piinciplcs. lint it is needless to dwell longer on *lus subject: 
to cveiv physiologist it is already familiar ; it is known to him 
that out of chyle of had quality or deficient in quantity, a 
sufficient amount of good blood cannot be prepared, that if 
Kspnution be <h fectivo the latten fluid cannot be duly vitalised, 
and that if the heart is enfeebled it cannot tluow the blood 
With requisite force into men part of the system. 

In the invi siigatnm of mind phenomena, the physical man has 
been too much overlooked, and w r o may exclaim, with Thipuh, 
on seeing the magnificent anatomical museum at Floienee, 
“ Ph llusophy lias been iii the wrong not to desoe lul more dei ply 
into physical man . theie it is the moral man lies concealed. - ’ 

Wo have called attention to the impel lance of keeping in vi< w 
the physiological pi maple that the harmony of functions ilepauls 
mr the symmetry of form. That a clear idea may be found of 
the vast unpoitamo of this pmiciple, and the way that the mind 
is influenced in its manifestations by the degiee of u lationsfiip 
that the three great vital regions la ai to euih otliei m myc, wo 
have introduced two figures, to show the titled oigunic 
regions, which are denominated tlm abdominal, the thoracic, 
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and tlio ci jili,the ; also to show the difference between the malo 
and female foim—the male—figure 5—being broadest across 
the shoulder, while the fomalo—figure G—is broadest across 
the peli is. 



I >J ki tin n I>l i t lilt (i 


7/ie .lhthmunul 1,’ir/tmi .—Tills region lie-, below tl«' dia¬ 
phragm m w.usi, extending down to the lower extremities, 
and ombincmg the several organs of digestion, tin liver, spleen, 
pancteas, bladder, kidneys, mid tho oigan, of gcnmition. 
In these organs several of the most impoxtant functions are 

c 
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performed; aiul nearly all those of organic life. To these 
most of the external and physical stimuli arc constantly 
applied. It is by over-acting these organs that nearly all 
the habits of man are formed, such as intemperance, gluttony, 
and licentiousness ; it is hero the great majority of diseases, 
both acute and chronic, manifest themselves. 

Perhaps wo can use no better word than appetite, when we 
w ; -h to express the result of this region being too large- -appetite 
which is accompanied with a tormenting longing and hankering 
after something to stimulate and satisfy. Wc do not now speak 
of disease, but refer to the natural consequence of unequal size 
in a healthy state. The baso of the brain and this region have 
a close sympathy; at all events, in the human subject, if these 
organs be too large, the lower propensities aio the most active of 
the cerebral organs. They draw away the natural action of the 
other organs, and use the innervation thus stolen in fostering 
the lower vegetative appetites. If too small, the> deiange the 
thoracic mid cephalic organs hy second causes , that is, tiny 
withhold the elements of innervation and nntntion. When 
harmoniously developed, the secretions me nppiepnafe, the 
tone of the sjhUin equal, the health Him, and the niiiul free. 

The '/'/(oho w Heipoii —This region is bounded bv tlm doisel 
vertebra?, the ribs, the osternum, the dinphiagm, below , and the 
throat above'. It embraces the heart and lungs, and is the centre 
of the functions of lespiration and ciiculation- the two gieat 
fin cos of the organism on which depend animal In at, ami motion. 

If this region bo too large, the brain is «y> clang'd with 
Mood, partakes partially of the nature of muscle, sulfa mere 
physical action, gives out volition for muscular motion lather 
than 'elevated mental phenomena, sinks m the tone of its 
emtunents and intellectual functions, and is subject to the 
demands of the voluntary organs. If ih • legion he too small, 
then the sjstem, with the briun, is ponih noun-In d. the blood 
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is not sent efficiently into the distant organs, the cuticle is dry 
and ill-odored, the digestion is obstructed, and physical and 
jnental imbecility succeed. The man is a cipher while living, 
and his life is short. An average or symmetrical development 
of this region gives a business - like, steady, strong, and 
able constitution, and supports the brain in healthy action. 

The Cephalic Ucqwn .—The head constitutes tins legion, 
containing the brain, the medulla oblongata, the roots of tho 
cranial nerves, the face, and the blood vessels supplying those 
paits. In this region tho mental phenomena all occur, tho 
gieat centre of sensation is located, and the spiiit is enthroned, 
idiom this goes out all the forces of innervation, and here are 
the principal muscles of expression. 

When tins region is too large for tho other two regions, on 
which it so much depends for its nutrition and growth, its' 
functions are too intense and rapid, changeable, and self- 
oxhausting; or, from si/c induced by unnatural development, 
they are languid, weak and inefficient. Now, this is an 
hiipoitunt fact. A very large head, where the oigaur m is badly 
pinpoitStiied, l-s a snio sign of a weak clnraetci. When tho 
hi.iin is too small, the dial,icier has no range of elcv.it.on, but 
is undo up of little traits and actions. But when the brain is 
large and m fine proportion with the other regions, and tho 
U ilipcranieiit 01 tho tetlnrc of the physical system fine ami firm, 
the character will he equal and harmonious. 

The organs, however, which form the human constitution 
„io so numoious and complicated, and the offices thus perform 
fo different, that it would be impossible to form a coma t idea 
< i them without classing together those which pcrfoim kindred 
f unctions, a ad considering them as distinct and partially* indo- 
; elide lit sj -toms. Tims, the bones aro denominated the osseous 
s.st 1 in, ,,"d conditete tho frame on winch the ntlrr organa are 
Mipp Bed. It'd, the bones cannot move without tho agency of 
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the muscles. These constitute anothu class, denominated the 
muscular system. Those who are not 1 uniliai w ith the anatom¬ 
ical expressions will have a perfect idea of the structure of the* 
muscles, when they are informed that till the lean paits of the 

flesh are entirely composed of musck,—the parallel films 
which extend from one bone to another; and, possessing as 
they do the power of .contracting with great foree, they are 
capable of moving the bones from one place to another, as far 
as the tendons will permit. The principle of contractility of 
muscles is of great important ghee every motion of the body 
and sign of life which we'are Capabl0 of .making are made by 
the contraction of the muscles. • NoMady sre.the movements 
of the body, the pulsation of the heart, ‘the circulation of the 
blood, and the action of the stomach and intestines dependent 
upon the contraction of the muscles, but also ah tbo mani¬ 
festations of the mind are dependent upon muscular con¬ 
traction. This dependence of tha mind upon tho muscles 
is illustrated in the case of poisons who have been in a trance. 
Although conscious of what was going on around them, jet 
thej could give no sign of consciousness. 

Tho muscles aie of different si/es and forms, according to 
their situation, and to the force it is necessaij to < \crt. But 
notwithstanding that they arc absolutely access uy to produce 
motion, yet they cannot move tlicmselics ; they aie excited to 
action by the agency of some part of the nuious system, 
denominated tho voluntary and involuntaiy nencs of motion. 

Tin unit’s of un'ohuitanj motion shwidati and ante nil tin 
tnusth’s tlu/t (t>f indqwiuhnt of the tli/l, till that an tomnnul 
in digistion, iheulalton and » esjuiatwn. These functions 
proceed incessantly fioni the very' commencement of 0111 animal 
existence to tho last moment of life, wlietliei wo aie asleep or 
awake, without our being conscious of it, and without our being 
able to prevent it by any act of the mmd. 
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7/i< nerves of roluntmy motion all originate in the brain, 
<oit/ a e wider the eontiol of the trill. They are the messengers 
which convey to the muscles the decision of the mind. They, 
howei er, cease to act when separated from the brain, and are 
evidently mere instruments of communication between the brain 
and the muscles.. Whenever tho mind determines, the voluntary 
nen s receive an influence from the brain, and quick as light¬ 
ning convey it to the appropriate muscles, which instantly 
contract and produce the action. Thus, if we wish to speak, 
the brail conveys; tljidjjjgh the’medium of the vdhintary nerves, 
an influence' to*“ the' mhlwies qf the tongue, throat, lips,‘‘Ac., 
and instantly they chfiirqet' and produce the required sound. 

' The.tierv&s 'fre tenses convey impressions to the 

brain from the external world. The optic nerve conveys 
impressions of light, tho auditory nerve of sound, the gustatory 
nerve of savours, and the olfactory nerve of odours; while tho 
nerves of touch extend from all parts of the body and head, and 
an infinite number of exceedingly minute branches of nen es 
convey to the mind impressions of -cold, heat, pain, and 
mechanical pressure. 

Thus we h n e seen that the bones cannot move unless acted 
upon by the power of the muscles, and the muscles are incapablo 
of acting until they are excited by the nerves, while the nerves 
,u ©.dependent upon tho brain, and the brain is excited by tho 
five senses, which in their turn are stimulated by the external 
voild. 

These three i lasses of organs—the muscles, the bones, and 
the nerves—constitute the most essential part of the human 
constitution. All the other systems or organs aie merely 
auxiliary to these, and conduce to their nourishment. 

When all tho systems which compose the human constitution 
are in perfect form, size, health and vigour, the individual may 
ho said to possess a balanced constitution. All will admit that 
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ii we could find a man in whom,all the qualities of mind and 
3>ody were harmoniously developed, we should then behold a 
being who would realize, humanly speaking, our idea of 
perfection. But a perfect human being, mentally, morally; and 
physically, is more imaginative than matter of fact. That all 
men fall far short of this standard is a truth which religion and 
experience alike confirm; but some approach nearer to it than 
others. The qnestion, then, to bo considered in estimating the 
qualities of individuals, is not whether any one exists whose 
mind and body are in perfect relation to each other, but in what 
relative degree is the divergence from the harmonious balance 
in the type which we have supposed ? 

THE SIGNS OF THE TEMPERAMENTS 

The Lymphatic is distinguished by the quantity and softness 
of the flesh, pale skin, mostly freo from hair, the hair fair or 
flaxen, dull and inexpressive eyes ; it is supposed to result from 
a predominance of the ghindulai and assimilating organs, and’ 
produces a general sluggishness of action in which the nervous 
system pm ticipates. 

The Hanyitinc is believed to result from a predominance in 
the Thoracic viscera, the Heart, Liver, and Lungs. Its 
indications are a florid skill, blue eyes, eliosmd or red lnur, 
moderate plumpness and fullness of flesh. Its cliaraotenstics 
are, lino of physical action, change and novelty. The sanguine 
man is not to ho depended on ; he may mean what he says, but 
cannot resist pleasure ; bunco ho bleaks promises ; delays and 
neglects his engagements. 

TheJ' ibious is indicated by strong marked outline of features, 
dark sallow skin, black hail ; it is iu connection with a gicat 
development of the muscular and fibrous portions of the 
system, and imparts to the character endurance. 

Thu Xeivmis depends upon an excess of size and activity Le 
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the nervous masses of the system, and especially of tho brain. 
This temperament is often accompanied with delicate health, 
which results as much from a deficiency in the Thoracic 
development, as fiom tho positive strength in the nervous 
system; its external signs are a thin skin and small muscles ; 
blue or bade eyes, which have a peculiar sparkling look; and 
brown hair; it pioduces great sensibility, and it gives warmth 
and energy to all that is said and done; but tho strength soon 
becomes exhausted, and is incapable of long continued exertion 
from its intensity. 

- It very rarely occurs that tlicro is not a mixture of tlic 
temperaments m each individual; m fact there should bo 
relative proportions to constitute harmonious organization, 
as they will, of course, modify each other. Tho nervous v ,th 
tho sanguijio produces mental as well as physical activity. 
The fibrous added imparts more endurance; and the 
lymphatic, that desire for easy enjoyment uliich is necessary 
for all the system to recruit and regain its power for exertion. 
Tho temperaments arc fully explained in “ Phienolngy mtulc 
Pntctical." 


TIIE BRAIN. 

The brain lias always been a subject of much learned dis¬ 
cussion ; but until tho time of Dr Gall, the little that was 
known concerning it was of no material use, and only tended 
to distract the mind of those medical students vho endeavoured 
to understand it. 

The ancients entertained different opinions regauling the use 
of tho brain ; some believed, or rather suspected, that the brain 
was the seat of the mind ; others, with Plato, Considered tho 
heart as the seat of the passions, and tho brain tlic habitation 
of the higher and noblor sentiments. Hippocrates regarded 
tho human brain as a sponge, which imbibed the moistuie of the 
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body. Aristotle, on the contrary, viewed it as a humid mass, 
intended to temper the heat of the body. Doscaites believed 
that the pineal gland, a part about the M/e of a pea, at the 
centre of the brain, was the habitation of the miml. Home, 
again, pretended to think that the brain was morel\ to balance 
the face, and prevent it from inclining too much foiward, and 
that the mind resided in every part of the body. 

Dr. Gall’s discovery threw great light on the anatomy and 
physiology of the brain, and scientific men .have given names 
to many parts, expressive of their functions, 

, Tl;e brain and spinal cord are in tvfo equal and symmetrical 
halves, called hemispheres, one. of flinch is contained within 
tho right side of the skull, and the other in--tho left. Eveiy 
essential part that is found upon one hemisphere is found in a 
corresponding place on the opposite. Thns phrenologists 
have discovered about forty organs of mind in one hemi¬ 
sphere, and a corresponding number of similar organs on the 
other side; thus upwards“bf forty./nprves proceed from one 
hemisphere of tho brain and spinal cord to different parts of 
tho body, and an equal number proceed from the other 
hemisphere m a similar manner. This explains why nervons 
diseases sometimes affect one fiide of the face and body, and 
not tho other. 

• The division of tho great organs of mind into hemispheres, 
corresponds with tho fact that all tho organs of tho body that 
obey the mind are double ; so also are tho organs of the senses 
that carry information to the mind. Thus we have two hands, 
two feet, two eyes, &c. Tho body, and particularly the face, 
may therefore bo said to be divided into right and left hemi¬ 
spheres ; and in this is a good illustration of the maimer in 
which the brain is divided. Tho lino which divides the. right 
from the left hemisphere is called tho median line. Tho com¬ 
missures of the brain are parts that extend across from one 
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hemisphere of the brain to the other, and are evidently 
intended to produce unity of action between them; so that 
although the great organ of the mind is double, the operations 
of min i arc single; and notwithstanding the organs of sense 
arc doable, the sensations are single. One side of the head 
■cannot bo angry while the other is pleased ; one side cannot 
delight in music wliilo the other is averse to it; hut both liemi- 
sphcies act together, as if they wero one, which could not 
possibly be the ease if they were not intimately united by 
means of the commissures* 

. Phrenology was not discoyercd by dissection of the brain; 
but by observing the agreement between the dispositions of 
men and the lower animals, dnefr-tho forms of their heads. 
The brain was afterwards dissected, and its structure examined 
with great care, in the hope that it TAjdd shed some new light 
upon the subject. Anatomy b&s been H||tle use to Phrenology; 
we are indebted, however, to Phrenology for much useful know¬ 
ledge concerning the' anatomy of. the brain. So far as tho 
anatomy of the brain Is understood, it is in beautiful harmony 
with Phrenology; but it is a great mistake to suppose that 
Phrenology is dependent upon anatomy for evidence In which to 
establish its truth. Those opponents who object to Phrenology, 
bccauso it cannot bo proved by dissection, evince .111 unpardon¬ 
able ignoiance of the subject. -Most people cannot nudeistand 
why so many medical men, who arc supposed to know tho 
nature of the brain, disbelieve in Phrenology: the truth is, 
they are not on that account better able to judge concerning 
the truth of Phrenology than those who are entirely ignorant 
upon that subject. Any mail who is capablo of perceiving the 
forms and sizes which the bead assumes in different individuals, 
and comparing tlieir development■> with their conduct, can 
judge of the truth of Phrenology as well as the most eminent 
medical professor. 
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The different parts ef the brain? instead of receiving names 
expressive of the functions -which -they perform, have been 
named according to the shape .which they generally assume. 
This accounts for the strange and unphilosophical terms which 
arc used by writers on anatomy, and which are only calculated 
to discourage the comuiou student. Indeed, few medical 
students think it north the trouble to learn the details of the 
anatomy of tho brain as it is commonly taugbt, as they soon 
ascertain tli.it it is of no piactical use , consisting of merely 
learning tho locality of paits, the offices of which are unknown, 
and • vui uuconjecturod, and simply resembling in form certain 
familiar objects from which they derive their names. 

For a full description of the brain sec “ Phicnoloyy madu 
Vntitual." 

. jfrHE SKULL. 


D 



Piagi im The Skull 

n, n, n, the si.alp ^hich con ere tho skull, c, (he ccntie of ossification of the fionhu 
bout, i>, tho cornu of osbiliuvtion of the pauetal bone, e, the mastoid process , *,tle 
ocupiUl pioccss, a, tho ccntie of 7}gomatic inch, n, the supti ciliary ridge of tl o 
frontal bouo. 
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' .•‘The roarer should mate hbkaelf acquainted with the general' 
anatomy of the skull,*offienrise he will be at a loss to under¬ 
stand the reference occasionally made to its particular parts. 
The bones of the sknll-oap, tho cavity which contains tho brain, 
are as follows:—1, the frontal bone, which forms tho 
forehead; 2, the two parietal bones, which lie between 
the frontal and occipital, and foirn the sides and top of tlio 
head; 8, the two temporal bones, which lie m the temples, and 
form the lower parts of the sides of the skull; 4, the ethmoid 
bone, which lies in tho base of the skull, immediately over and 
behind the nose ; 5, the occipital bone, which forms the lijwor 
nud hack part; 0, tho sphenoid bone, which lies between tlio 
ethmoid and occipital bones, and supports tho centre of the 
bum. These bones are united by seams or sutures, a, tho 
coronal suture runs between the frontal hone and p.metal 
bones, the lamhdoidal suture between the parietal and the 
occipital, and the sagittal suture between the two panetals, 
along the centre of the head, stretching from the coional to 
the lamhdoidal suture. The temporal sutures join the temporal 
bones to the parietal, occipital, and frontal bones. The sphen¬ 
oidal and ethmoidal sutures connect these two hones to each 
other and to the rest. It is necessary to know tho place of 
tho sutures, as they frequently produce ridges that are mistaken 
lor developments of brain. They may, however, be easily dis¬ 
tinguished by their angular, abrupt appe,nance. There are 
also several processes or prominences of the skull that are 
frequently mistaken for phrenological organs. Ouq of these is 
tiro mastoid process, just behind the car. This is sometimes 
mistaken for combativeness, but it is below that organ. Another 
is the occipital spinal process, situated below philoprogenitive* 
licss, which is frequently taken for this organ. This piocess, 
however, is a good guide to the correct situations of philopro- 
geuitivencss and amativene^s ; tho former i-, immediately above 
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it, and the latter on each side, betaken it and the mastoid 
process. By drawing a carved line, as seen m the model head, 
from the occipital to the mastoid processes, yon,can gorrectiy 
.ascertain the ; proje£t^'fmd/depth of th|i, occipital swelling, 
which will enable yea td'h^hlate the* size .of the eeiobOUmjh 

* • 1 * '{ ^ * r 
ON THE GEOMETRICAL ANlkNATfj&Atv GOVERN 

ORGANIZED FORMS IN TfitEIR fONOTlONAL QUALITIES. 

• Amu the foregoing brief notice of the tgmpeiamentsH^ 
In am, we shall now direct our attention to the laws which 
lcgsfiate human nature mentally, morally, and: physically. 
Wc hive devoted moie than twenty years t<ythe investigation 
of tins department of the subject. l#r the course of that 
investigation we found it necessary to make ouisolves ac- 
<]u anted with tlu habits and peculiarities of tbe lower animals. 
We dnccted om attention to nature m her humhkst or- 
gmmed ioinis, md traced, step by Btep, to man, the noblest of 
God s woiks Thiougli all this labour and study we peicuved 
ceitun toims of In am, giadually ascending highci m geomet- 
i ic il proportion, m tbe exact ratio that the animal advanced in 
the sc ilc of intelligence, and that each species h rd a foim ol In am 
m stiiet accoid nice with its Batumi chaiactcnstn s. Prom this 
ut ivue led to obsoive that the Liams of human beings litd 
e ich i peculiar sh ipo , s nno losemblmg m a degieo tlie bi tins 
of v.mous animals llus led us to the 1 ict that, as the bi tin 
id an mdividuil appioximated in form to that of any paitieular 
species of animal, bis conduct was distinguished by the intuial 
ptcnliantics ot that animal 

It is, however, a lemarkablc f.iet, tint i humrn bom 0 seems 
to piss through every gmdntion ol mnnil existence In the 
piogiess of fo’matiou bcfoie bntb, the bent, in tin fust 
instance, is a mcie pulsating vessel, like that of an insect; 
then i srek, like tint of a fish ; then two sicks, like tint of an 
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ampl i ibjoti# animal; and then a regular double heart. So that 
in the formataonUofr’tb^ human .brain, it presents. Stag$$f 
analogoBs ;to..<the?brainB or fishes; tbeniw' that qf birds ; tlpa*. 
to tbit of' WmmaMi^and it fiauUy#$8f>ia»s, % the-addition- 
of ne^ partl, a toainjih Brain. But if 'in the progpeseiv* 
development’ of thj^Craip it should be sapped before it hast- 
arrived at the, aftv&aced stage of a* proper human brain, fne 
child is bom with an imperfect mind instrument, and if piopor 
fpeans are not taken to develop those paiis that are the peculiar 
characteristics of a propeir human brain, the child glows up a 
low, grovelling x animal, and most probably will become oim of 
the worst of erimihals. 

The geometrical law which governs beauty is di finite ; and 
although a practical knowledge of it is difficult to acquuo, yet 
the sculptor, by slow degrees, discovers that when eutam 
georm tucal quantities are placed in-correct lehlion to t.ulr 
otliei, a beautiful face or figure oan invniiably bi pioduced. 
When the sculptor has thus determined t ho qumtitns that 
constitute a beautiful face, he has a rule 01 guiding law by 
which to work and judge, and ho is able to detect in a face or 
figme, any part that is not in strict harmony with the law of 
quantity that governs beauty. So it is with the configuration 
of tiie head. In the dogioe that a head divulges fiom those 
quantities that aie requisite to constitute a policet head, the 
dhugenee from harmony is as readily detected us it is in the 
faco by a sculptor. 

By long expo Knee and observ ation, I have found that the 
best type of biain for the manifestation of the faculties of the 
mind, is eompssed of equal quantities in each section of the 
biain. Foi the puipos of illustration, we will take a head 
without fractious, (see diagiam 8.) Iu the first place the 
opening of the ear stands in relation to the eyebrow at an angle 
of 25 degrees. It may, however, be observed, that I have 
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invented a mathematical instrument, teamed “The Phrono- 
physiometcr,” with which I dotemim the absolute and 
relative quantities in position in the dill' i ent regions of the 
brain. The angle of'the ear in relation to the eyebrow is 
termed the basilar phrenb-metrical. This angle is the datum 
from which I ^determine Ihe geometriea^f»n%uration ofthe 
head, and from which I infer th'fe particular type of brajh of 
eftSh individual, and to what class it belongs—whether it he 
that <jf the murderer, the freebooter, the petty thief, tljg 
swindler, or the mental and moral class. HeuCe the clasiafy 3 
catl'm of human beings, whether juvenile or- tidnlt, will be 
found of great practical importance in-, the treatment*’ of 
criminals, as well as in conducting the education of youth. 

For full paititulars of the Phreno -pbysiometer, see “Phien- 
uhii/tf uni It l ’/ at In <il.” 

* I h u o ohserr < d that the basilar phreno-metrical angle is the 
datum hom which 1 determine the geometrical configuration 
<>1 the licatl, the particular type of brain of each indie ideal, and 
the el iss to which it belongs. That a frill and clear idea may 
be foimed of the importance of this angle in estimating 
<li natter, I will as briefly as possible explain its nature ami 
1 < «mg. It h *s been found by ovpenence and observation, 
ou'i a long peiiod, that tho human oai, to be in its comct 
position, should blaml at an angle ol 25 deques m udation to 
the ejcbioWg Tho opening of the cm is on a line with 
the base ol the brain, and at ‘lie tnlr, n<*c tlieie is a small 
< arid iginous eminence termed tlie tumii , on wbieli the bail* 
o.ttu gicvs like the beaid of a goat f'l hurt's, the Ur *ol name 
for go if). The de tuictivo prop a ii\ of the caiimcrous 
animal is indicated by this angle, Tl 2" di< <i, bung the 
pioper divelopmcnt of a human b, in & , I have. Lower c r, 
lound tli.it tin, angle giadually liitie is ip to ‘5 degrees, 
ilhe nn 0 l of liiudeiors I fjnd to 11 *" Iiom 36 t> 15 
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degree , tile average being 40 degrees. Now, in tlie degree 
that the angle is less than 25 degrees, I fiud energy of character 
to decrease in the same ratio. I have met with persons 
whoso a^gld''WftS 'ifetr indicated. -At:*ttte Isle of Man, last 
sammel; I '"fell itf with a family‘who wqre qh a visit there'. 
The 'dhgle of’thd^uSbaHd was 11 degrees on the quadrant; 
that'of the wife IS degrees; they had with thton five of tli'elr 
own dfedrgn^-threo girls afid tw'o boys. The angle, of^6io 
itjgjifls was 9 degrees, and ofthe boys 7 degrees; and certainly 
T'hever befof© met with so tamo and useless a family. They 
were, in" fact, almost totally void of energy and w ill poVcr; 
their whole affairS ’Were left to the management of a female 
servant, whoso angle' Was 26 degrees. I have mot with 
persons with highly-developed mental and moral powers so 
small in the angle that they were practically destitute of 
energy to give effect to their higher powers. 

. Two gentlemen called upon mo some time since with a boy 
six years old. His bead over the ears was not by any means 
wide; in fact, to have judged by the absurd bumpolngy system 
without rcgaid to this angle, di strnctivoneis would liayo been 
pronounced small. Witn I placed my mathematical instru¬ 
ment to bis howl, I found bis angle 38 degrees. I run irked 
to the gentlemen (hat the degree of his angle indicated laigo 
distinctlycncss, and that I should expect he would show a 
tendency to acts of violence. The) said that I was perfectly 
right; that only the day before ho had made an attempt on flic 
life of Ins failui, and a forv days before that ho had nude a. 
similar attempt on the lives of his brother and si d i. Tli i 
gentlemen hi ought the lad to test phrenology, . •> they con¬ 
ceived that ins litad indicated small destructiuness. After 
being frilly sati-tied upon that point, they requested me to put 
my instrument to their heads. The angle of the ti ml l lied 
registered 11 d^giees, that ofthe other 11 degrees. 1 informed 
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them that they .were wanting in destructiveness, 4hieh they 
admitted. But, said they, wb'havafeen told that we haddarge 
destructiveness by cole who professed to be a practical phren¬ 
ologist ; but our feelings and actions are quite the reverso, 
as neither of u§ can bear to inflict pain, or witness it done by 
others. I told them that I could well understand how the 
mistake had been made, as they wero both wide over the oars, 
and that width had been taken for destructiveness. 

.Another remarkable case came,under my notice. A lady 
and gentleman brought a youth, 14 years of age, for my 
opinion of his natural disposition. I found his angle 40 
degrees, the base of the brain large, and the moral region 
small. I asked if ho was their son, and on being informed 
that ho was, I intimated that he had a most dangerous type of 
head; that ho was not a fit subject to be at large, as he was 
liable to commit ciimes of a most heinous character; and that 
individuals with his typo of brain, manifested preference to 
take life by poison. The father and mother, without hesitation, 
stated that he had the day before robbed the drawer of £08 ; 
that that morning he hod made an attempt to poison them; 
ami that they only escaped by an accident, in consequence of 
the savant letting fall the dish which contained the poison. 
The dog died shoitly after eating the contents of the dish oft' 
the floor, which led to an investigation, and it was found that 
the food (ontainul ftisenic, which the boy had piocuied through 
two funalcs fiom a diuggi,t. His head was a similar type to 
that of Palmer, and his character, so far as it had been devel 
"oped, btiikingly lcsombled that of that most notorious criminal. 
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Din mi i a —Milo View of the Model Head, divided into Sections 

\ The basil'll \ hicnometrual angle. F 1 he posterior coronal bocI in 

1 11 cantu nr l i lai section J I he im Idle coroi 1 sc 1 on 

« Hi middle l silai s ct on o I he interior coiouul s lion 

1> lhc posteiioi b&bilir sectio i 
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THE MEASUREMENTS WITH THE PHRENO-PHYSIOMETER. 

The basilar phrenometricnl angle . 25 degrees. 

The frontal plirenometrical angle . 85 

The vertical depth of the head, from th< opening of 

the oar to firmness. 0 niches. 

Thom the occipital hone to the centre of i idividuahly 0 ,, 

The width of tho head over the ears. C ,, 

The luticai depth of the base of the brain, from the 
opening of the ptir to the horizontal line diawn from 

tho cadie of ossification of thofifrontal bone. 3 „ 

Tho veilic.il depth of the coronal ftgion, from the aboye 

line to the top of the head... 3 „ 

The Bide depth of the anterior sections, from the 
zygomatic aich to the front of tho forebBftd.3 „ 

The side depth of the middlq sections, (tiSSi the s , 
zygomatic arch to the mastoid process'...t. 3 
The side depth of the posterior section!#, fro#t the 

mastoul process to the bach of the lieftd ... . 8 „ 

• 

It will bo seen that these proportions are in perfect harmony 
and constitute an equilibrium. Tho sizo of the head as a 
whole is not tho standard by which you are to be guided, but 
tho relative proportion, in geometrical quantities, that one 
section of tho head bears to another. Hence, proportion of brain 
in position is the rule by which we are guided in estimating it»s 
powers, anil tlio real configuration or typo will bo readily seen 
by contrast.. 

The rale by which many persons laying claim to a knowledge 
of phrenology judge of tho moral qualities of a head, is the 
height of the' head from the opening of tlnfifir, whilst they ha\ e 
no means of determining the relative size of tho basilar and 
coronal regions. According to this method of judging, Palmer 
would leave seemed a better man than persons whose more! 
qualities were of the highest order, but whose heads wore less 
in height than his. For example—Eustache, the benevolent 
negro, the height of his head, from the opening of the ear, 
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is the s.'nio as that of Palmer’s, yet the differelfce of their 
(haractei is a perfect extreme. The merits of one were 
publicly cknowledged by the Institute of France, from which, 
ho rece> eil the prize of virtue. During the contest that 
followed the attempt of the French to restore slavery in St. 
Domingo, the disinterested exertions of Eustacho in behalf of 
his mailer, M. Bolin, were unbounded. By bis courage and 
devotion he saved the life of his master, and the lives of upwards 
of 400 other whites, from the general massacre, and he several 
times preserved the fortunes of M. Belin. At Paris, the profits 
of his industry, and the rewards he obtained, werp all employed 
in relieving the miserable, ’ At Port-au-Prince ho often heard 
his master, who was an old man, deplore the gradual weakening 
of his eyes. Eustaehe' could not read, but, inspired with the 
desire to please hai master, he applied himself secretly to study, 
and took lessons early in the morning, that ho might not en¬ 
croach on the time requited for his regular duties. Having 
acquired the wished-for art, ho approached the old man 
with a book in his'band, and proved to him that, if nothing 
seems easy to ignorance, few tilings are impossible to devotion. 
The character ofEustache is the real “ Uncle Tom,” ns drawn 
by Mrs. Stowe ; in a word he was a true Christian. 

Now, let us compare the character of Palmer', who made 
great professions of religion. His extravagance* dated from 
his childhood. He borrowed money under false pretences 
from bis father’s labourers. As au apprentice, be abstracted 
money from letters entrusted to his care. While walking the 
hospital—St. Bartholomew’s—he committed his first forgery, 
and dissipated a fortune in riotous living. As a married man, 
lie was notoriously unfaithful to his marriage vow. His wife, 
his mother-in-law, his brother, four legitimate and throo 
illegitimate children, his confidential associate, ami several 
others, all mysteriously perished. The death of every one of 
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those persifhs was a gam to linn Tit had motives fin lemming 
than, and they wire lcmoved Besides these tiimmal oflu ecs, 
hr was guilt} of the baseness of accusing his dcul wilt ot 
loigmg the name of hoi niotliu m hvv On the oth i 

baud, he was a vciy civil spoken man lie vv is a h 0 u 1 u 
•attendant at elnnch, he nude notes ot the sermons, su 
tubed to charities and missionary objects, and took the 
saaament 

We will now compi.t tin outlines of tin Ik ids of Last ache 
and Public 1 , and it will be sieu But th« v how a git it a 
< oivtiast as thit ot then noialeli 1 let l md modes of act a 


VilLLIYAI ] UttTl i nr Pi mi 
Bedim d t> 1 
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AVe have before rcmaikcd 
that the height of the head 
<>f Eustacho, from the open¬ 
ing of the ear, is the same 
as that of Palmer's, but the 
' ertieul depth of the basilar 
lemon of Eustaehe measures 
only 2 5-10 inches, while 
Palmer's is 1 niches. The 
a t, lif.il depth of the moral 
i ‘Jon of Eustacho is 2 7-10 
inches, that of Palmer’s 

1 2-10 inches; (be width of 

lb' head of Ejistaelie over the 
< 'ii s 0 niche}, tlnil of Palmer's 
0 (5-10 inches. The basilar 
pin olio -Midi n a I angle ol’Kus- 
t be is 25 dcgiccs, that of 


BUST ACHE, Moral Tyre, 
Reduced to •}. 



1’elmer 10 „a. ' i. i «i I usin, in 

Pel.n< i v.as cnnsiden d by ill my ,.s a mini oi intellect , but h t 
tv on, ti.icc lus c.neer, and the most miseiable want of tlid 
i llutne pov.i is is visible in i 1 veil step o, bis eienttul lite. 

I in ic was, Uowi'vci, a popular notion m society about tin time 
■ 1 Ins lilal, that lie was a remarkably <•!< '.er man, there 
, 'imot be a doubt tint he manifested great /< i < i'/iIw ai nteness, 
.ml lemarkahle cleverness m making use of pi ople to sene 
bo ends; this, however, does not show Ingli-ilass mt oiled, but 
-imply low, running elcvriness, that enabled him to gain il 
i mpoiaiy advantage without any regaidto nltcilorconsi ipiences. 
Ills eareei on the tinf fully atti sts that be was a man almost 
totally void of practical judgment; nud the want of talent, for 
having the mtluencc of cause and effects on nlteiioi modes of 
operation and moral eonseipi . nces, w as fully shownbj hi-' complete 
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GEORGE COMBE, want of conception of the 

Mental and Moral Type, law which regulates more t 

Reduced to l. and physical evidence in 

relation to crime. Com¬ 
pare tlie head of Palmei 
with t that of Gcoigo 
Combe, and the difference 
in geometrical configura¬ 
tion and relative quantities 
in position will be found 
in exact ratio (al! olliei 
conditions being equal) to 
the difference of their 
mental and moral mani¬ 
festations. All tho mani¬ 
festations of Palimr iu’ 
those of a low, unpii 1 - 
eipied, selfisli, anmi,,'. 

, ^ n existence, while Comb, 

\, , ,, -i i, oi - comi,• luanifi.ded all the quah 
tu-, ef e high monied, intelh dual, and moral pliihisopliei. 

The ! “ t d'i"i i t i- that of Dove, executed at Tort for flu 
muidi. of lik \,i!> h'- poison. The gloat deficiency in tin 
imin.d ami nioi.il legions of Dove, u, r, r, <., is oloioiis, 
’file k.ulu phrciometiical angle, a, is -10 dcgi.o-, and the 
depth of the h .a ol'lhe hi am 1 inthes. The tipe of this head 
is that of a hoe, we,mi-, almost mental and a moial idiot, who 
ought not to li.ne ken allowed personal liheity. His eondiut 
funn ehihlhood was nonius. He d( lighted in putting nu ) the 
eyes of animals red-liot wire and \itiiol. in fad, his whole 
eaie, r liom childhood to the poisoning of Ins wife was on, 
sene, of ricions truks, and was strath in accordance with 
the foiitial ion of his head. The attempt to pro re that 
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Dovo was insane did not WILLIAM DOTE, ran 
succeed. Insanity, as Reduced to ■}. 

generally understood, is 
a mode of irrational con¬ 
duct, caused by a diseased 
action of the brain. Now, 
the irrational conduct of 
Dove was not from a dis-, 
eased brain, but from 
it-, malformation. So, 
his irrational conduct may 
bo properly termed idiotic 
imotuhj, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the insanity 
from diseasijl union of the 
liium. This distinction 
is of great importance m 
the him siigatiou of cases 
of insanity, and I feel 
('umnced tint had tho r>nn rlln i! 

< MO of Do \0 been put in SliloViewof Milium Dow- 

i‘ i true light, he would not have been lnngod. It is, however, 
a luneniable fact that our criminal law does not recognize 
insanity from malformation of th^, biaiu. Now, when an 
o’ lividu il commits a cmno, and it tarn ho shown that lie did it 
under the mlluonco of a diseased condition of his brain, the 
I iw allows him the benefit of its mercy ; but when an indiiidual 
,, ith a malfovmution of brain commits a crime, ho is In it'd as 
a i itional being, on tho ground that he lias shown no halluci¬ 
nation of reason, and therefore ho is a fit subject for the 
\ ugeunco of tho law. Now, this is one great source of i rror m 
tho treatmeat of ciiminals and their crimes, which Ins 
arisen from the fallacious idea that insanity is limited to the 
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intellect alone. It is a common remark with regard to the 
actions of Dove, that he know what he was doing when 
lie poisoned his wife. No one will dispute the fact; hut 
it should be remembered that he was too low in the reflective 
ntgans and the moral sentiments to understand the moul 
consequences of his actions. The monkey and the dog know 
when they do wrong, and avoid their master for fear of 
being punished. But no one for a moment supposes that 
those animals do so from a knowledge of the moral con¬ 
sequences of their actions. Neither did Dove, lie went on 
.step by step from one vicious act to another, with no 
more idea of moial punciple than a dog ; yet when Ins lineal 
insanity gamed the climax in the murder of 1 us v'k\ he was 
tieated as a i.itional being, and tried for the mine oJ ailin' 
1 'Hudei. Evidence was produced in ample abundance to prove 
that at no pcnod of his life had he been rational, and that the 
murder ( ,f his wife was only one act of scores which he had 
pt ipetiated, quite as vicious in nature ; notwithstanding all the 
evidence produced, that poor miserable moral idiot was found 
guilty, condemned and executed. If ever there was a legal 
mmdet, Dove was a victim of it; and his life was sacuficed 
in blind obedience to a most irrational custom, which has not 
the least sanction of any iation.il philosophic pinu qile, being 
1 used onl\ upon the brutal doctrine of “blood foi blood," winch ,s 
,iu i se to all pnneiples of mental and moral science, ..ml has only 
the sanction ol' low, grovelling, debasing, iiHtiplivsie.il Miptr* 
stitions, such as have led men to consign to the dungeon, the 
faggot, and the gibbet, thousands of pom ms u aid" ciealuus 
charged with witchcraft—charged by a class of people who 
acted under the delusions of a blind, bigoted, metaphysical 
theology, and this the product of minds too iicquontly poor 
in morals, and most limited m intelligence. It is high 
time that the brutal and disgraceful sc stem of hanging should 
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have an owd. Tho hanging system shows to what extent 
society at large is under the dominion of tho low, brutish pi open- 
sitics. The taking away of human life is revolting to tho moial 
toolings, and it cun only afford gratification to those propensities 
that iiv jin. s.v.ss in common mill the moist fan, tons o / the 
i , 1111 , 1110 os tithes of iviiinols. Ill fact, the taking of lmuiim 
life has the tendency to render the moral nature of man callous, 
and to stimulate the most dangerous of his propensities. 

The temperament or ROBERT MAULEY, 

•{Utility of the constitution Who Mnumium (\>i i in London, 
of .Arailey was naturally Reduced to 5 . 

actu c,,mil impaited great 
em \gv to the action of 
los hi,tin. .The size of 
ius hiiiui uouM be about 
hue avet.ig" \ olume, but 
tile legion of the pvo- 
P' ncitiespicpondoiatedill 
gloat excels over the 
region of tho moral ipnili- 
tns, ns the following 
iiieasuienn nts with the 
piii'cno-pteMometer will 
i how. 

The basilar plneno- 
nietrical angle, 10 dc- 
'pves The depUi of the 
base of 1 lie hi am fiom tho 
opening' of tlie ear to the Diapram n 

hon/ontol Inn' drawn fiom View of iioint Mingy 

ilio ceutrt of ossifieat ipn of the fi ontal bone, inches. Depth 
of tho coronal, or moul region, at benevolence, 1 inch. Tho 
width of the head over the cars, 0 r * o inches. The above 
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quantities show a frightful excess of the lower propensities over 
tho higher faculties. That these proportions may ho better 
understood, contrast them with those of diagram 10. 

Iii the head of Marloy the organs of- firmness, self-esteem, 
and destmetivoness aro very large ; while the oigans of con¬ 
scientiousness and henevolenee are very small. Tho gio.it 
dinger of individuals with heads of Marley’s type is in the 
great excess of the propensities over tho moral faculties; Marley's 
large self-esteem and firmness gave a positive action to the 
propensities which rendered him regardless of consequence-j 
Jti la's deeds of crime. 

The iicket-of-leavc system may have featuies to n commend 
it, and theie canuot ho a doubt that its promoters are vve 1 !- 
iuteutioiud persons; hut tho prosent method of gi.iniing 
tickets of leave to criminals affords no piotcclnm to society 
ttiat tJie individuals permitted to go at large me not of the 
.tang, ions cinninal class. To grant tickets of leave to men 
vv itili (lie low and dangerous typo of brain of Mm ley. is an 
i xpciiment that can lay no claim to prudence, vvlnitcvu it may 
to lvnc.olencc. Tlino can be no excuse as to tho dilli. dtv of 
ilu-'ling v liethov ail individual is of the dang.reus dm of 
(vnninuls or nut, became the means are now to lUnple 
and the method so exact, that the question can be dctuHiincil 
with as much etitainty and 11 witness as the .simplest giobled 
ill goo. Ill'll V. 

With a pioper system of classification, people of dial h i - 
type would not bo allowed their liberty, as they cannot be 

prevented, ill a slate of lieedom, liom coinmiUmg .in. 

Spollm, v'lio was tiled for the mm dor of Mi, Little, at Dublin, 
bad the pevfeit muuleier's hpe of brain, as .seen by the 
diagrams of lus head in the account of up, inleivicv.s with 
lum-—-see “ CiiMitcU’iibUc.-. uj Jaunt Spolliii.' Had the 
police authorities understood my system of pliieiiology, th.-y 
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■would have been able at once to have detected in Spollin the 
tvpo of brain capable of doing the murder, and this might have 
given tho clue, so that a strict eye might bo kept upon his 
movements. It is only persons with a certain type of brain 
who commit murders, and so long as individuals are allowed 
at huge with this typo, we shall havo murders. It would, 
therefore, be an act of mercy, as well as policy, to keep such 
individuals in a position where there is no temptation to load 
them to acts of atrocity. 

The case of Dr. Smelhurst lias called foith much discussion. 
Now, if ho murdered Miss Banks, tho t\po of his brain is that, 
of tho murderer's; because it would have hum as impossible 
for him to commit tho deed without the disposition for 
that purpose, as for the sheep to manifest the ferocity of the 
tiger, or tho dove that of the vulture. Grimm il ,i< ‘ion, moiul 
action, niid nn ntal action, can only he developed m coidonmty 
with tiro law of the fitness of tilings lienee the t\pe of brain 
and its conditions will in all cases hear a dm it ul diim to tlic 
aetdom , for nature proclaims that it cannot h i otlu nymo. 

TJie contrast between the configuiation of tin* skull of 
Mpur/hi mu and that of the Chimpanzee, or BLu k Monki), and 
the ditf unco of tin' geometrical quantities in position m the 
vanous sections an very striking. Tho basilar piumo- 
inchical anglo is 45 degreos ill the Chimpanzee alul ‘25 degiois 
in Spm/lienti. >■ 


* it ft icmiuhablo fact tl at tlu tj] c ol tlio b tin of tlic nun lnu is \o u ul u 
to tnit (‘ lh< Chiinp utroc J ho>*o qinliliet cf bi mi Lit it u J <h ti i til in * 
ill unit u tn 4 of ft inopit Iniiaait briuu nro wuntnu iu tin bi i i <t tin* ( him 
1 in- r i o tnd tint of tin mui lerct Jt is, thetcfoie, obvt m tli h Ui In n ol tl • 
mul. in doi >» not range hif,t i r than that of tho b into, mid I » t n mill ioun 1 
ii stu t itc oti'ttico—jet, tho unfoitunate mdnuluul willt In mill mi iltun of brum 
m onlj «’o med it lit suljict for exton nmition* What will fut i m i n m» think 
ot ou» ho t^ted Intelligence and cmlirauon, when they 1 amthi o i tuuniui 1 iw hui 
pei-on•» xJio wero montl luuaUi s, < tuiod 1 >j ft lualforrn ttion ol bi mi 
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JD v^nun 1 > 


This diagram of the lie id 
of Oieumcic shows that 
the basilai plireno mdtiud 
angle is at the same degi ee 
as that ot the Chimpanzee, 
and the geometncal quan¬ 
tities of the vai ious sections 
aieveiyhimilai. Jliofonn- 
ation of the head of P dour 
is veit snmlai to that of 
the Chimpanzee. — (Seo 
diagiain 9.) 
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COURVOISIER, 

Murderer or tone William Russia.: , 
Reduced to '. 

In Coumisier, tlie 
murderer of Lord William’- 
-Russell, tho basilar 
plireno-metrical angle ig 
40 degrees; thebaso oftbe 
bram very deep and wide; 
and the region of the 
moral sentiments very 
small, being conical. 

This is a most dangerous 
criminal type, and it is 
high time that society 
should ha\o the moans of 
protecting itself against 
the atrocities of this class 
of individuals. 


In tho eighth pait of the “ Draivnti/ liotnu I’oihrnl i i/f 
of tho “ Illustrati'd Xcica of tin’ H'othl," there is a porlmil 
ofNapoleon III, fromapholograpli. Now, this likeness indicate . 
many remarkable; featiu'cs and traits of character, but tlieie i. 
one in particular that corroborates a feature which 1 iiist sa\< 
m his protrait on the prize medal given at the Pans Exhibit loll, 
and the same feature is eleaily marked in all the portraits I 
havo seen of him. Tho likeness is almost a fiont view, 
a.al it shows that tho opening of the ear is \cry low,- being 
almost on a lino with the bottom of tlie nose, thus indicating 
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that th6 basilar phreno-metrickl afi&ll is atike least 40 degrees. 
On reference to diagram 19 In “ PlirrMejs^ntade Practical ,"— 
a front view of the head of -PalmeF-2-it will bo seen that' the 
opening of the ear is in a similar prtrfcpm to that of Napoleon's; 
eontiast these with diagram yft (in the Same work) of the 
front knew of Mr. George Cembe^which indicates the basilar 
phreno-toetrical angle at degrees, and the difference will ha 
seen at a glances . * - w ^ 

Tho type of the head of Napoleon Tift is one of those in 
which all the lower propensities are., greatly in excess of the 
t”ghoi faculties. Had his portrait been laid before me, without 
knowing whohi it represented, I should at once have concluded 
that a man with such a head and faoe would not Stop at anything 
to accomplish his selfish, ambitious ends. The low position of 
the cai shows that tho destructive propensity is very large, and 
the deep subtlety expressed in the half-closed eye and stolid 
face, indicate qualities capable of a very dangerous range of 
action, lendoied more potent by his highly marked mental 
qualities. The formation of the eye is similar to that of tho 
fox, and it is singulaily characteristic of low Cunning. 

Men of this stamp ever show a restless desire to grasp at 
power, and they regard nothing sacred that stands in their way. 
Every means that cunning con devise is resorted to for tho 
purpose of gammg theft ends, whilst their modes of action are 
indirect and round about, appearing to have a different 
aim from that which they really have. They appear “ all 
things to all men," 6»d flatter themselves that all their move¬ 
ments are impenetrable. They appear to take a pleasure in 
stiategy and finesse, and in mystifying and doccmng. Tiny 
aie rcsened, never open nor explicit. Their movement, 
arc stealthy, voice soft, the eye side-long, eye-lids half closed, 
and aie fond of prying into the affairs of others. They make 
gieat piofcsnons of their intentions, and will assume any garb 
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t j cloak their purpose so long as it suits them. They g^JOraBy 
liy their plans so Well that it ft almost impossible to difexivef 
their deep and comprehensive designs. Shakspete W draw* 
tins kind of character inlti^ago, and also -Richard the Third, 
who is made to say'to'hm^elf— , 

‘"Why, t «aa8mul, ftwj frrarderwiulo I smile, 

And eryeantent to thatwhiob grfevta my heart j 
Anct'wet my Cheek* with artiMal tears; 

And frame % few to aU'occasioas.’ 1 

» I , i, liy, * As, ^ J* > 

It is a sad calamity wb^ymen of this typo ore placed in a, 
position that gives them pe\ver,’owing to their being deficient in 
those moral quaiitieawbich are necessary for the formation of 
a good and useful .life. t .The history of the world .and the 
peace of nations hear ample testimony of ill-regulated ambition 
and unscrupulous doings of clever and gifted men, in whom 
i> ttnro had implanted excellent mental, abilities, but loft them 
scantily furnished with the moral feelings. Had the moral 
feelings of* such men been equal to their intollect, how 
diffeiently would tho history of a Napoleon, a Caisar, or a 
Nicholas have been written ? Instead offysing traced through 
"blood and eamage, the ashes of sacked Sad burnt villages 
and towns, and all the miseries that fill the catalogue of human 
woes, it would have beamed with the light of love to mankind, 
and formed ait epoch in the moral and social advancement of 
humanity. I have in my possession "a profile portrait of tho 
-hon of Napoleon I, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and it is a 
remarkable fact, that the opening of the oar is placed in 
i elation to the oye-brow at an angle of 40 degrees, Ibo same 
as m those of Palmer and Napoleon IH. It is said that Sm 
Thomas slated that he felt he was bound by a moral duty to" 
dinw every Ime as ho saw it in nature, and that he never 
took more pains in being correct than ho did with this portrait. 
Now, the conception of this child was at a timo when all the 
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brute passions of his father were stimulated to the highest 
degree of excitement, and it appears that he transmitted to his 
sou a typo of brain in accordance. The propensities of the 
father were greatly in excess of the moral feelings, and the 
extraordinary animal energy with which he was endowed fired 
up all tho brute passions of his nature to a pitch of actum which 
rendered their manifestations ungovernable. Hence, the ex¬ 
treme violence of his temper, tho rage evinced whenever his 
plans wero thwarted, or any obstruction crossed Ins path. 
When his orders, however difficult of execution, were not at once 
and fully obeyed, his wrath knew no bounds, nor would he listen 
to any apology or excuso, however reasonable.—See "(h iiinna!,, 
Ciimei,, awl theii Goreinini) Laics," by tho author. In 
the fifth part of the ‘‘ Drawing Ilown Voitxiit (i idlerif', there 
is a poi trait of Marshal Pelissier, from a photograph by May all, 
and it is remaikablo to see bow faithful nature is“to herself. 
Tho head and face show strong traits of chai.nter, but I am sony 
to say that not one trait indicates the least expression of moral 
feeling. The car is placed at an angle of about do degrees in 
i elation to the oye-brow, which shows that the destruetms 
propensity is cnoimous; and the fon,i and e'jjic,xtoit of the 
e>,es and face slant the most ) dent less femutij. Ills burning 
of the Aiabs m tho cave of Kautara is quite m keeping with such 
a poi traiture, as tho following extract from his menniii shows—- 
*■ That dreadful deed commenced on the morning of the 18th 
of June, 181. r ). Pelissier ordered burning fagots to be tin own 
into the lutenor of the cave. A tcriilic conflagiation soon anise, 
which the blench troops, with lighted toiches in their hands, 
Kept up, thiowing, without rest, now combustible materials into 
the sea of flames. All day and all night the file laged, when, 
in the morning, a few Arabs, half scorched, rushed through the 
flames, aud, tin owing themselves at the feet of Pelissier, 
offered submission on honorable teims, which was rejected, 
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and without further parleying, they turned with wounded prido 
hack into the cavern of terrors, resolving to dio there. At 
noon, on the same day, Pelissier again ordered the firo to ho 
relighted. The flames again hissed round tho rooks ; hut, 
loud as was tlio roar of tho fire, above all wore heard tho crioi 
of tho dying Arabs. After eighteen hours, their cries gradually 
became weaker and weaker; and when the next morning 
dawned, all was quiet and silent in tlio cave. Pelissier ordered 
the fire to be extinguished, and a company of soldiers entered 
tho cave, when a shocking spectacle met tho eye. In the 
foreground some five hundred corpses, many of them burnt to 
cinders, strewed tho ground ; while in the deeper recesses of 
tho cavern other corpses stood upright and stiff against the 
rocky walls, their faces buried, as if seeking there a cooling 
breath. Many were found with fearful gashes, still covered 
with blood* which showed that there had been honiblo 
struggles among tho dying men. About seventy Arabs who 
still gave signs of life, wore carried into tho open air, lmt 
almost all of them expired soon after. From seven to eight 
hundred people arc said to havo perished on this occasion.” 
The head and faco of Pelissier, and this account, with other 
doings of bis past life, are most instructive studies,—indeed, 
the “Dummy Room Pen trail <utUen /,” is an invaluable Mink 
for tho study of tho heads and faces of tlio most noted men ami 
womon of tho day; and a valuable and instructive analysis 
might be written of the peculiar characteristics of each of them, 
for there aro portraits delineated which strikingly contrast 
with each other, and range from the lowest animality, the mot 
silly vanity, to the most exalted of tho mental and moial 
qualities. 
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Diagram 1ft — In Illustration of the Ideal Head of Christ. 


The above illustration is from a photograph taken fiom a 
bust, leprescntmg the head of "Christ. Thcic may be peisons 
■who deem it <i want of due reverence to place this leprosent 
ation m conjunction with those of the most degiaded cumin ils. 
But a moment’s reflection will convmeo them that no 
irreverence could bo intended. It is given in this woik 
foi the purpose of illustrating a great fact. to demonstrate, 
that in proportion as the head goes highei and highu in the 
development of the mental and moial regions, the natuial 
capability for mental and moral manifestation increases m 
the same latio, all othu conditions bang iqual The artist 
who modelled this lcpresentation of tlio head of Cluist, no 
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donbt took nature % hi? gride,. flgfo 
persons who wero in the habit of * ro*t§iMt% , yio w fa 
exalted of the Christian virtues. It will he.^ottwifred that' 
this illustration approaches the type of the model heal aud it 
is not the less remarkable n Uut the heads of those persons 
who practise the most exalted of the Christian virtues, and 
are a law unto themselves, invariably approach this type, ’ . '* 



Biagtaia 30.—Canimal Wisefloan. 

“ This is said to be an excellent profile. It shows a largo 
development of the perceptive organs, which impart a read ,• 
talent for dealing with things and events; but owing to the 
reflective powers being so much loss in rolative size to the 
pereeptives, such heads take a contracted view of the relation 
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and bearing of facts and events, and of their development in 
ulleiior modes of operation, and they are apt to build theories 
with regard to the social and political state of the world upon 
mere coincidents and metaphysical fictions, totally disregarding 
the fact, that the social and political conditions of every state of 
society throughout the world are governed by natural laws, as 
immutable in their operations as the laws which govern every 
department of the globe on which we live. Hence, they become 
sophists ami special pleaders for states of things that have boon 
but are no longer necessary to the want3 of humanity.” 

11 us description of Cardinal Wiseman was published in 
“ /’/iiciio/ic/y mini/’ I'litiluiil,” in July, 1857, and his late 
1,n<,ging letter to raise money to force the temporal govern¬ 
ment of the Popo upon the people of Italy, is a remarkable 
(oirolmraiion of the truth of those remarks. The contrast of 
this head with tint of Christ maybe studied with puifit by 
the deluded admirers of such men. 

Tlie despotic form of government is incompatible with true 
civilization, and more particularly that fonn of it \vhieji t ’tho 
Caidinal so anxiously wishes to force upon the Italians-. ,* FrSm 
time to time he 1ms had much to say respecting the progress 
of uuli/ation, but all that he has said only proves that ho 
does not understand the question m its wide hearings on 
the soei il elevation of humanity. 

If v.u wish to know the stage of civilization reached by a > 
people, h t us ascertain whether they aro obeying the divine 
laws which govern the organization of man, and the external 
circumstances winch influence his conduct; whether they have 
acquired the impoitant knowledge of the connection between 
them and their own happiness. Civilization is not to be 
measured merely by the amount of luxury, by the increased 
accumulation of comforts, or by the numerous victories 
achieved by science. No ; the great test of civilization is the 
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progress made by a people in social science;—in those 
refinements of social intercourse resulting from moral and 
intclloctnal improvement, and in the inculcating and obeying of 
thoso laws and those principles which tend to elevate the many 
and not the few, and embrace in their fullest scope every 
circumstance calculated to impart the greatest amount of 
happim ss and freedom. 

But the most confused and wild speculations will continue to he 
advanced in politics 60 long as social questions aro treated by the 
theological and metaphysical methods, which allow a prepon¬ 
derance of imagination over observation. Wo see that'the 
political spirit of the ngi is mai ked by a disposition to exei cis<’ an 
illimitable power over human nature, just as though it could 
bond it as it wished, and work miracles. Such was (ho case 
in every department of scicnco a few years ago, and men were 
long in learning the extent of man’s power of modifying 
phenomena. In the infancy of scienoo they believed themselves 
capable of exerting an unbounded influence over the phenomena 
which it exhibited. But this happened at a period when they 
had the least power over phenomena from ignorance of their laws. 
They placed their confidence in the influence of supernatural 
agents or mystciious forces supposed to bo inherent m all they 
saw; and m proportion as tho delusion was protracted the 
advancement of science was hindered and consequently true 
power limited. 

We see statesmen and politicians still acting undoi tho 
delusion that social phenomena can bo modified at will, and 
that the human race is always ready to yield to any influence 
of tho legislature, spiritual or temporal, provided it is invested 
with suliieient authority. It is not difficult to poiceivc that 
true social seionee would not ho acceptable to such politicians, 
because it must impose limits ou political action by dissipating 
for ever tho pretension of governing at will social phenomena, 
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and setting at nought all law hut their own caprice. We 
can recognise in this delusion tho chief cause of the social 
disturbance which now exists ; for the human race finds itself 
delivered over without method or logical protection to the 
ill-regulated experimentation of the various political schools in 
Europe and America; and we shall find that there is no chanco 
of order and agreement, but in dealing with social phenomena, 
as with the phenomena of physical science in accordance with 
the unvarying laws of nature; in other words, introducing 
into the study of social phenomena the same scientific spirit 
which has regenerated other branches of human speculation. 

ORDER I Genus 1.— FEELINGS,-OR AFFECTIVE PROPEN¬ 
SITIES. 

The organs of the brain are classified into two orders—tho 
feelings, and the intellect: theso are again divided into two 
genera—the feelings, into propensities and sentiments, and 
tho intellect, into tho perceptive and the reflective faculties. 

This class of organs may be described as those feelings 
which give rise to emotions or affections which neither know 
nor reason, being mere blind impulses, and unless governed by 
intellect are apt to run into gross abuses. 

Thus Acquisitiveness, without mental and moi.il guidance, 
would lead to the most unprincipled avaueiouuie^ ; Destruc¬ 
tiveness to wanton wreck and cruelty; Veneration to the worship 
of unwoithy objects, Self-esteem to inordinate pride, and Love 
of Approbation to ridiculous vanity. 

1. AMATIVENESS. 

This organ is the ceiehcllum or little brain. To learn the 
situation of Amativencss, feel on tho nnddlo line, towaids the 
base of the skull at the back part of the head, and you will 
find a small bony projection named the occipital process. 
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Below, that point, and betweon the mastoid process, the 
organ is situated. The sizo of the organ is indicated by 
the extension of the occipital swellings backward from tho 
mastoid process, and downward from tho occipital spinal 
process. When it is large the neck at theso parts betweon tho 
oars is thick, and gives great peripheral or round expansions 
to the nape of tho neck, from the mastoid process backward. 

The function or use of this organ is to manifest tho sexual 
feeling. There is no phrenological organ of more importance, 
or which has so powerful an influence upon character and 
happiness, or the bearings'and relations of which are more 
extensive. In males, it becomes ncaily double in size betweon 
1 lie age of ten and twenty : the feelings and emotions duiing this 
time undergo a corresponding change. 

This organ is excessively largo in Palmer and Hush, and they 
were both notorious for their indulgence in gross sensuality. 

2. PIULOPROGENITIVENESS. 

Fob tho locality of this organ, let the reader feel along the 
middle lino at the back part of tho head towards the base of the 
skull, and he will find a small bony projection ; below this point 
lies tho organ of Amativeness, immediately above it and on 
each side of the middle line lies this organ. When huge it 
gives to tins part of the head a drooping appOaiance, and 
piojects backward from the ear. In fact, the size of this, as 
well as all the organs in the posterior region, can only lie 
determined by the width of the hack part of tlie head m (his 
region, and the projection backward from the car. We 
frequently meet with persons iu whom this backward pi ejection 
is comparatively small, yet they have been told that Philopro 
genitiveness and other organs m tins region weie largo, simply 
because prominences wore maikcd in tho location of this and 
other organs. 
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Tlio function of tins organ bestows the love of offspring and 
children in general. It is the largest in the female; and this, 
law holds good in the lower animals as well as in the human race. 

ISoys, as a rule, exhibit little of it; tho case is different with 
girls, who show its activity in their fondness for dolls, and in 
their desire to carry children in their arms even when they can 
scarcely stand under their weight. 

When lliis organ is small there will be great indifference to' 
children. A mother so constituted finds tho rearing of her 
children a toil rather than a pleasure, and unless her Con¬ 
scientiousness and good sense be great she will be apt to neglect 
them. A woman little endowed with this organ will not make 
r good nurse for children. Women who commit infanticide 
have generally a small development. 

Tho natural language of philoprogcnitivcness, when predom¬ 
inantly active, is to throw the head back. Mothers who have 
this organ largo and active, may be observed to kiss and fondle 
their infants, press them to their bosom, and then throw their 
heads back. Painters have noticed this natural expression, for 
the great Italian painters in their representations of the Murder 
of the Innocents, place the bereft mothers with their heads 
tin own back, and extreme agony depicted on tlieir countenances. 
This organ is frequently abused, and people pamper mid spoil 
childien instead of training them rationally; honeo their 
children become pert, noisy, unmannerly ami self-willed. 

3. INIIVBITIVENESS. 

This organ is situated immediately above Philoprogenitive¬ 
ness, and its size is estimated by the same rule as that of the 
latter organ—that is, by tho distance backward fiom a line drawn 
upwaid from tho mastoid process, and tho width in tho locality 
of the 01 gan. Tho function of this propensity is to prompt 
its possessor to fix upon some particular spot for a residence. 
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This organ is found largo in those persons who are fond of 
homo, and cannot bear the idea of leaving their homos oven 
under the most pressing necessity. I have mot with many, 
particularly females, who had such an extremo aversion to 
leaving homo, that oven when on a visit to their friends, they 
became lionic-sick in a fow days, and nothing but returning 
homo would relievo them of the wretched state of mind under 
which thoy laboured. In my rambles in North America I have 
met with emigrants almost from evory country in Europe 
labouring under the influence of home-sickness, and many of 
them manifested perfect' horror at the idea that tin y*should 
never again seo the “liome of their childhood,” or then “native 
homo." Inhabitiveness I found large in nil such cases. 

Tlio “Lines on the Iron-bound Bucket” a;o a striking 
illustration of the function of this organ. 

“ How dear to my lioart nro the set ncs of my childhood, 

Whew fond locollectiou it calls them lu view, 

The orchard, the meadow, th*deep tangled wild wood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy km w , 

The wide-spreading pond, and the null that stood l.\ it. 

The budge and the rock wkt.ro the cataract ft 11, 

The cot of my father—the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e'en the rude bucket that hung m the veil 
That old oaken bucket, 

That iron-bound bucket, 

That moss-covered backet that hung in the well 

4. CONOENTIWTIVENKSH. 

This organ lies immediately above Inhabitiveness and below 
Self-csteom. Its size is estimated by the fulness in the legion 
of tlio organ, and tho distance backward from the veitical lino 
drawn from tho mastoid process. Sometimes, at tho joining 
of tho occipital,hono with the parietal bones, a projecting ridge 
is found ; but this must not mislead as to the size of the facultv. 

The function of this organ is tho desire or power to couccn- 
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tratc the mind upon itself, and keep its efforts combined on 
one subject or object till examined in all its relations. Firm¬ 
ness produces fixity of purpose ; Concentrativeuess continuity 
of impressions, whether feelings or ideas. Persons who have 
a largo endowment of this organ are not apt to be distracted 
from what they arc engaged in by the intrusion of extraneous 
ideas. But the organ in excess is apt to lead to a morbid dwelling 
on internal hloas and emotions. Many who have it small are 
remarkable for great volatility of mannor, and extreme difficulty 
in directing their minds for a length of time to one subject: 
they are continually flying from topic to topic, and find it 
almost impossible to pursue a continued train of investigation. 
Scatter-brained, flighty people are all low in this organ. Good 
abilities may however exist with great deficiency of it; hut in 
■such cases they ate deprived of much of their usefulness. 

G. adhesiveness. (Old No. 4.) 

Tins 01 gun is situated on each side of Concentrativeuess; 
and it is that portion of the brain that produces attachment to 
individuals, and prompts to social compacts. Somo^fiavc 
attempted to explain the exi fence of society by supposing that 
nun ially perceived tlio necessity of unity for the mutual 
assistance of each other. But a reference to the natural 
history of the lower animals proves, beyond doubt, that 
social i oimnumties depend upon a distinct piopcnsity. 

Tim manifestations of tins organ may he noticed in the con¬ 
duct of those mound us. It is generally much stionger in 
females than males; for women lqv© With all their soul, and 
fieipientl) act mote from feeling than 'reflection. There is a 
puuness and self-devotcdncss in the affections of women, 
however unworthy the object may be, that pijten astonishes 
those who aie differently organized, und^fltfte regard it as 
niaduc -s or infatuation. 
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The natural language of this organ is /indicated by the 
tendency to turn the head in the direction of the organ towards 
the objoct to whom wo are attached. Young girls may bo 
seen coming from school with their arms thrown over each 
other’s neck, and the sides of the head meeting just at the 
seat of the organ. We may frequently notice the inclino of 
the head mutually in the same way in two lovers walking arm- 
in-arm. When the dog or cat is under the influence of this 
organ, and wants to show its attachment, it will rub tbo seat 
of this organ against its master’s leg. Persons m whom it is 
large, give tho hand a hearty shako on meeting with iw friend : 
those in whom it is .small baldly picss tho hand at all. Absent 
friends are over present with those iu whom this organ is large, 
they think of them with warm affection. When it is small, 
nut of sight, out of mind. 

C. MARRIAGE. 

Dr. Gall supposed that attachment, and attachment for life, 
were distinct faculties. Hpurzbeim thought them to be modifi¬ 
cations of tbe same faculty. Dr. Yimont, howevi i, thinks Unit 
he has proved Gall's view to he the correct one, and considers 
that the region which he ascribes to Philoprogenitiveuoss is 
composed of two organs—love of young m the middle, and 
on each side attachment for life, or the organ of Maniage, 

I havo found tins organ generally small in flic Munmmites, 
or “Latter-Day Saints.” In some, however, 1 have found it 
highly developed; but they state that, though Monnmiites, 
they would not have more than one wife each. Nothing can 
he moie obvious than the fact of the human invention of the 
Mormon’s theory of marriage, because it is in decided oppo¬ 
sition to the works of the Creator. God lias implanted m our 
nature a factjjjjjj&tliat hears a relation to the institution of 
marriage, w^fe^Jt’iiiuoh directness as those which prompt the 
love of progeny and friendship, Ilonco, polygamy has its basis 
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in metaphysical fiction, and leads to wild, sensual delusions, 
containing within thomselves the dements of their own 
destruction. 

7. comuaxiteness. (Old No. 5.) 

This organ is situated at the posterior inferior angle of the 
parietal bones. It will be more easily traced in an individual by 
observing the top of the oar and passing tho hand from 
behind tho oar towards tho organ of Adhesiveness. When 
largo it gives great fulness to this region of the head, 
and elongation behind tho ears. A vertical line drawn from 
the in i‘■‘old process will be found a good guide in forming an 
cstinnde of tho size of this organ. If largo thoro is great 
space occupied before we pass round tho back part of tho head, 
giving great squareness and breadth. When the organ is 
small the head will bo narrow from side to side in the region 
belaud the \eiticul lino from tho mastoid process, and very 
little space backward. 

It may be called tho organ of courage, as it is by this organ 
wo resist and overcome dangor and opposition. Tho combative 
liian loves to contend, and meets opposition fearlessly. Tho 
statue i of tho gladiators display a bulging out in tlic seat of 
tins oi gun, pi using that the ancients recognized great courage 
1 1 e\iA m combination with a particular form of brain ; or that 
the aitists copied nature so minutely that their works are 
illustiatoms of a natural law. 

For many sears I have made professional pugilists a study, 
and have invariably found that those svho were most noted for 
biuto courage had a configuration of brain of a special type. 
The interest manifested in tho lata fight hetsveen Tom Sayers 
and Heeuan, slums that brute courage has a groat number of 
adnureis. When Sayers visited Liverpool nftiaf Ilia fight, in a 
scientific point of view I folt anxious to seoA^letlier he camo 
up to the hue zoological rank of tho professional fighting man. 
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Tom Sayers’s development shows how faithful nature is to 
herself, not only in the formation of his brain, but in that of 
his physical system. His temperament shows a close, compact, 
dense, tough, enduring, elas'ic organization; no way bulky, 
but indicating that compactness and texture of muscle which 
so distinguish the fine compact musclo of the racehorse from 
that of the draught horse. Indeed, his physiological character¬ 
istics show mingled vivacity and capability for continued 
exertion. His complexion is very uncommon except amongst 
the gypsies; it is a kind of red-olive colour. The ixprossion 
of Ms foatures is lively, showing animal vivacity; -the cyo 
quick and keen ; hut there is nothing of the mental exp;,".sum 
in his face. The formation of his head is btnkmgly n.ukod. 
The base of the brain is very large, the ear low set, and the 
hruto propensities in great excess over the moral feel urns It 
is narrow in the regions of the reflective faculties and ideality, 
and gradually goes wider backward to combative ness, and uses 
high in the region of firmness, self-esteem, and love of 
approbation. Indeed, his very largo combativenc-.^, self-e -.teem, 
love of approbation, and firmness, give pluck anil bull-dog 
courage, and the ambition to be the most distinguished in the 
display of those qualities. 

The peculiar courage displayed by Sayers appears to he 
much admired by persons in all ranks of life, hut a menu id's 
reflection will show that the courage he manifested m the late 
fight was nothing more than the same kind of pluck and c ,n,\igo 
which is displayed by the bulldog and game cock. There was 
nothing moral in it, because those qualities of the mind that 
distinguish a human being from the brute arc averse to all 
such conflicts. 

The natural- Jftnguago of this organ is to throw the head 
backward, an]$£||i ono side, as seen in the attitude of boxers 
and gladiators;' 
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8. DESTRUCTIVENESS. (Old No. 6.) 

This organ is situated immediately above the external opening 
of the ear, and extends a little backward and forward. Its size 
can only be correctly estimated by the width of the hoad over 
the ears, and the degree of the angle from the eye to the 
opening of the ear, explained at Diagram 18. The organ of 
Destructiveness rests on the base of the skull, and I frequently 
find it large in individuals whoso heads are not above an average 
width over the cars. In such cases, I have found the basilar 
phreno-metrieal angle ranging from 80 to 45 degrees. I have 
before 'remarked, that I have found that the average of this 
angle is about 25 degrees in both men and women. 

The convolution of the brain which has been considered 
Destnu'livuieis, is between Secretiveness and the convolution 
which 1 find to be at the base of the brain which is the 
destiuctive propensity. I almost meet daily with individuals 
whose basil ir phreno-metrieal angle is not more than 15 degrees, 
yet whos, heads are wide ovei the ears, and they invariably 
have gieat honor at taking life in any shape, and could not 
bear to w itm ss torture ; but I found them, generally, extremely 
sensitive with r»g,ml to their own life and health. 

The organ is found largo in all carnivorous animals, and I 
find that tin y have the same form of biaiii m the legion of this 
organ that I find m muideiers. A ■> the bUsilai pint no mi tncal 
angle m the human luad advances front 15 degioos, I have 
olisuud that t mnestuess and energy ol charaetci have 
increased m a similar iatio. I have found In long experience, 
that an angle of 25 d< gives is sufficient he all ns, lul purposes 
of life. It appeal’s that the logdimate use nt this oiguu is to 
prompt us to kill for food, and to impart energy of action ; and 
tk it those individuals who commit murder have a dev elopnu nt 
of tho destructive propensity similar to what we find in the 
brai i of carnivorous animals. 
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The natural language of Destructiveness coanotbe misunder¬ 
stood : the scowling brow, fho inverted eye, the teeth closed, 
.md the lips half opened, the face livid, and the nostrils 
distortedly distended, all these show the signs of the savage 
man. 

9. pbeservatiVeness. 

This organ is situated between Secretiveness and Destruct¬ 
iveness. It appears that the design of the Creator in bestowing ’ 
this organ was to prompt us to preserve our bodies from injury 
and destruction. The first manifestation of this organ displays 
itself in tho cries of the new-born infant. No piopensity is 
more universally manifested tli m this and Alnnontativcness, 
and none so essential to tho preservation of our existence.— 
See “Phrenology made Practical." 

. 10. ALIMENTATIVENESS. 

The function of this org ui is the instinct that h uls to tho 
selection of food, and piompts u to take nourishnu nf. It is 
situate in front of the ear, forming a continuation of the oiguns 
of Presenati\enoss and Destructiveness, and cxtinding down¬ 
ward to tho opening of tho e ir When the oigau is small, tho 
head is hollow immediately abovo the zygomatic arili, when 
luge it is broad, and frequently projecting beyond the cheek 
bones. The seat of this organ is covered by muscles ; luucc, 
allowance must bo made for that, and a caieful examination as 
to the thickness of these muscles should lie made. A few 
well marked instances of the development and appeal ance of 
tho organ will enable tho student easily to recognise it whoa 
large 01 small. 

We frequently meet with individuals who are not remarkably 
wide bifoie the ears, still this organ is largo; hut in such 
eases the laigeness is indicated, by the eyes being pushed 
upvvaid and outward, which maybe frequently noticed in the 
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glutton and the epicure. The organ was remarkably large in 
Rush, and "his strict order to be provided with sucking pig and 
apple sauce during his trial was a striking illustration of its 
powerful influence. It was also large in Palmer: his appetite 
never failed to the last, and he showed less anxiety about his 
terrible position than he did for his supper. 

11. acquisitiveness. (Old No. 8.) 

This organ is situated immediately in front of Sccrotiveness 
and below Sublimity. It was originally termed the organ of 
Covetousness, and has since been changed to the name of 
Acquisitiveness. It leads to a desire for accumulation or gain. 
The objects of Acquisitivenosa maybe various ; in one money, 
in anotbei paintings, in a third books, <tc. It is tliat organ 
which, m the inferior animals, induces them to lay up for 
winter, and a pioper development is essential to diligence in 
any calling. When very powerful, there is an inordinate lust 
after liclus. Tho person becomes a miser: the whole aim of 
his life is to lioaid ; and the loss of money be regards as the 
greatest of misfoitunes. So strong is this feeling, that many 
persons, though wallowing in wealth, scarcely allow themselves 
the common necessaries of life. 

Wien Conscientiousness is deficient, it tends to fraud and 
theft. If placed in unfavorable circumstances, it is hardly 
possible for a person,’with such au organisation, to bo other¬ 
wise than a thief. 

Children with this organ large show a strong desire to board 
at a very oaily period ; and if Sccretiveness be also large, they 
manifest remarkable cunning in obtaining the object of their 
desire. In many families great merit is awarded to those 
children who excel in the propensity to board, and premiums 
ere held out to those ivbo save tho most money. The selfish 
feelings being thus schooled from infancy, parents need not bo 
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astonished at their children being thieves and liars -because 
they have been practically trained to \iow selfishness as the 
cardinal virtue. 

To tiain children to habits of prudence and economy, under 
the guidance of enlightened moral feelings, is a very different 
state of things to tiaining thorn to bo grasping, hoarding misers, 
and low cunning tricksters. 

12. SECKETTVENESS. (Old No. 7.) 

This organ is situated exactly ubou' Proservotivoness. 
When the latter is largo it may bo taken for Seeretivencss by 
the inexperienced observer. In like manmu, Hoc Pfivcness 
and Acquisitiveness are frequently confouudcd vuth id .ihtv. 
But if a horizontal line bo drawn from tire ceuli'ni ossifi¬ 
cation of. tlia frontal bono to the back of the head, no such 
mistake can juise. 

Tire function of the organ is to produce sm iusinutno 
lend nicy to i oneeal the vaiiou thoughts, emotion , and 
deques, tint a.iso m the mind, until judged of by tie: under- 
sending. It gives a prudence to the chiraoter, by imposing 
a restraint up >n the other faculties, and solves as a d d'etico 
igainst pi;,mg cuiiosity. Itomihlcs man and animals io avoid 
th j assault-, of enemies, when they are unable to rep d them by 
force. In writing, it leads to irony, and, coiiilun \1 with 
humorousitoss, to sly jokes. When this organ is very energetic, 
a >1 not legulatcd by strong intellect and moral feeling, it will 
giv > rise to cunning instead of prudence, and may lead to the 
practice of lying and deceit, and, combined with Aw usitivoness, 
to theft. It supplies the cunning necessary for "this latter 
avocation. When it is very feeble, there is a want'tact 
about the individual in his intercourse with society; his 
thoughts and emotions arc expressed without the least regard 
to time, place, or circumstances. Indoed, ho cannot adapt, or 
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experiences the greatest difficulty m adapting, (lie former to 
tlio latter. 

Genus II.—SENTIMENTS COMMON TO MAX WITH TIIE 
LOAVES ANIMALS. 

These faculties, like those which mo have already considered, 
do not form specific ideas, but produce merely a Sentiment; 
that is a propensity, joined with an emotion or fueling of a 
certain kind. Several of them, viz. Self-esteem, Lovo of 
Approbation, Cautiousness, and Bonovolon®*, ,uo < ortuwn to 
man With the lower animals ; all the others are peculiar to man. 

IS. cautiousness. (Old No. 12.) 

This organ is situated near the middle of the panotal hone, 
between Lord of Approbation and Sucretiveuess. It piodii'es 
isreumspeetmii, and prompts to look round about, mliou-dy 
guarding against dangei When large it gives gic it width to 
(lie back part of the sides of tho head. By loi'king on tlm top 
of the head the broad and i xtonded shapo of tlio sidis of tlm 
back pait given by large Cautiousness will bo readily permi\< d. 
It is geuei.dh highly marked in the beads of ebit.lieu ; and 
we recommend particular attention to obseivmg m tlmu beads 
tile exact position and shape of tins oigan, tlut its si/.o and 
shape may become familiar to the eyo and hand. A few points 
well undeistood m this way lessen the diHiculties, and give 
much eeilauity in a moie general and extended manipulation. 

When the organ is very laigo it produces a doubting, warm¬ 
ing disposition, and in many instances absolute incapacity for 
vigorous and di eidod conduct: the mind is in a state of con¬ 
stant apprehension, and the individual never decides on the 
most hmul concerns without unnecessarily extended consider¬ 
ation. It is powerfully excited b}- sudden and imminent dangei, 
and individuals become panic-stricken from violent excite ment. 

Tins organ is small in Palmer, (see diagram 20 m Vluai- 
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ulo/ji/vtti L 1'iurliral,") anil the reckless career which lie led 
from In v Inn-hood to his death affords striking illustrations of 
Ins gn-it vs nit of the faculty of circumspection. 

11. i.ove on apphou vtion. (Old No. 11.) 

This organ is situated on each side of Self-esteem. When 
largo, it di .plays grot fulness and breadth in llio upper and 
hack p ni ot the head. It is the oigau which inspires ns with 
a de.-uo nr the good opinion of othois. When fully developed, 
an ! m h r the influence of the moral powers, it is highly useful, 
a il is InoitueUvu of very ninny advantages. When very large, 
end not thus influenced, it produces ambition, envy, and 
excessive vanity, and will make its possessors the easy dupes of 
llattc no . • 

3h Gn.ube calls this feeling the drill-master of society; 
and in llu, capacity it leads to acts of moral tendency. Ill- 
feeling and silllslmoss are n strained to please others. Jtovv 
many of the lists to charitable institutions are filled up by'love 
of approbation ; but if good u really dime in the present state 
of society, we must not bo too i,minimus about the motive. 
It i-- fuipO'-ible to calculate how much of the vice and misery 
pi i lading all classes, is owing to a wrong direction given to 
tins land y, by those who have the can; and teaching of 
children, liven in infancy wo find mothers exciting vanity in 
the child, by praising baby's lino cap, or pietty face. At 
school, envy m all its forms is encouiaged, and a first place 
am only be obtained by the dcgiadution of a schoolfellow. 
The present prize system at schools sows tlio seed of envv, 
hatred, and uncharitableness. 

When this organ is excessive, it craves for compliments, is 
led by fashion, and ever asks, before adopting a course of 
conduct, what will tho world think of it, “ What will Mrs, 
Grundy say ?” 
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The natur.il language of this organ is to earn the head 
baekuaids, and a little to the side; and it grws a graceful 
lolling motion to the head and body when walking, and imparts 
a pleasing tone to the voice. * 

15. SULF-ESTEIJM. (Old Xo. 10.) 

This 01 gaii is situated at the hack of the head immediately 
abn\e < hmeentrativeness, and behind Firmness. It produces 
self-love in general. It inspires the mind with a degree of 
confidence in its own powers, and, when combined with 
supeiior sentiments, gives a dignity and givitncft, to the 
diameter. When largely developed, and not regulated by the 
higher powcis, it manifests itself in arrogance, piule, conceit, 
or egotism. Combined with very large Love of Appiobatum, 
it gives i he to envv; and if not diiecled by Beitewlcncc and 
('onuueiiliousucss, to a delight in exposing otlieis’ faults, an 1 
eiuleavoiuuig to make them appear ridiculous or despicable. 

The lesuifs of a small development, are modesty, Mild 
humility of demeanour. The poison thinks little of himself, 
liowiwi ad)nil,tide his merits, and is pc. feclly fiee liom pie- 
sumption. Such persons aio great fawuiites with those who 
base much . ell-estceiii. Theic is no collision of feeling 
between them-- the humble mind unconstlously givi lg way to 
the proud one, and thus afloiding it gratification. 

The natuuil language of this organ is manifested in elect 
body - lb.' head and shoulders diawn a little backw ai it. it gi\ es 
n stitiiuss and tliieetness in the gait and carriage—the expul¬ 
sion of the face is fixed and hard—the lips closed and smiiewli.it 
extended-the voice is solemn—the enunciation slow and 
distinct— the whole deportment dignified and stately, often 
mingled with reserve. 
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G ‘ NT’s .5—THE SUPEbiOR SENTIMENTS. 

We slull mm treat of what arc lornioil the Superior 
Sentiments, such as constitute the moral governin'! (pi.ilihes 
in the human character. The coronal region, or the uppei 
p.ut of the hi am, is the seat of these sentiments The only 
certain rule by which the size of the organs in this region can 
he eoiuetly estimated is the following:—Dray, a Imii/oni.J 
line flow the centre of ossification of the frontal hone hnckw.nd, 
which will correspond to about the centre of Causality ami the 
centio of Cautiousness; all that part of the heal which he, 
aho\e this line belongs to the njmml sentiments, allowing a little 
for Cautiousness and a little fof'Causality. If the pni wlmli 
lie i above the hoiKontal line be low, and Hat, and sh,n( ftom 
the flout to the hack of tho boundary line, ns well m n uiiav 
limn sole to side over the top of the head, you may red assured 
that th" nniial sentiments are small; if it he high and bio,id 
and long chore the horizontal line, you may he caul nn tii it ilcy 
are Luge, 

1(1. rexevolence. ((Hd No. Id.) 

Tins oi-g tl n is .situated at the foic-pai t of the top of the held 
on each side of the middle line, and auteuor to tho l”id,inolIe 
oi what is commonly called the opening of the heat!, mid e\tt 'ids 
downwaul to the top of the forehead. 

Wheic this organ is largely developed, then' wiU he no 
luxuiv sweeter than that of doing good. luberulilc rill 
mvaiiably characterise its possessors, and they will fee' I he full 
force of that declaration “ that it is more blessed to m .i tli m 
it is to receive.” Some children, where it is large, lime boon 
know n to give all their sweetmeats and toys to otherj j I u<>, or 
seem so happy as when they are distributing mound, e,on fo 
the last portion of what they may possess. The dory of 
the Good Snnantan is a fine specimen of benevolent it !, ng. 
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In Christ’s Sormon on the Mount wo have a sublime emanation 
of blended bonovolonce and conscientiousness. Where the 
organ is very large, with deficient Cautiousness and Acquisi¬ 
tiveness, it may lead to the most unwarrantable and linpiudent 
acts of gonerosity. 

When this organ is small, the mind will generally be narrow 
and contracted, and self will absorb every feeling and mon¬ 
opolise tho wliolo attention, and thero will bo the, greatest 
indifierenco to tho good of others. When small, and l)e.d met- 
ivenesH largo, it will bo difficult for thoso so gifted to be either 
amiable or useful membeis of society. 

Small Benevolence does not produce cruelty, but leads to 
log.udlossuess to tile welfare of others, apoweiful lefiiamt, 
however, is removed liom tin' piopensities when this oigan is 
deficient. 

We must not look for the activity of this 01 g,uf nieuly in 
bestowing alms or giving money - many give mom-v to saui 
themselves trouble, who me peifeetly destitute of that, b, novo- 
lence which piompts to leal acts of kindness ami soothing 
svmputhy. lhdinei was known to give money to ; 11 , 01111 , 
ostlets, cliambenauuls, and w.uttosses, mid to Milisi-iiho to 
chanties and mission,uy ohjetis, yet he could coolly witness, 
day after day, the dung Agent, , of his pom wifi c.ui -d by 
lus own hand, and the tiiuhle death - pangs ot lus uctuu 
Cook, without pity or oompus-ion. 1’ahner’s bonevolt-piy was 
like his leligion, of which lie m.ele gn-et show. 

17. YENKitATlOX. (Old No. 11 ) 

Tins mgiui is situated at the centre of the coronal legion 
behind Benevolence. Dr. (tall, when at school, ubwuud a 
gloat dtllerenco among childieu, some being pious end others 
quite tho reverse. Gall's lather had ten childnn, one of 
whom was devout fuun childhood, and wished to Lcumio a 
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priest. He was, however, put to business, Imt at the ag» of 
twenty-three he abandoned it, and took ordeis for the priest¬ 
hood. Dr. (rail was intended for the chmeh, but Inning no 
paitiality for it, ho left it for the study of medicine. This led 
him to believe that the religions sentiment was innate. Ho 
noticed the heads of religious people, and found the region of 
this organ piominent. It was remaikably so in lus brother, 
and also m the antique statues and pm traits of eminent saints 
and high pm Ml. lie entm-cd the chinches, and saw the same 
marks in the greatest devotees. This organ produces the 
sentiment of leveivnce, and veneration m general. It is tiro 
leclina winch piompts to worship. If tlm limb islanding hi' 
limited, and no revelation has leached the individual, the un- 
toitunite lieing may worship stoi ks, stones, and <\en brutes. 
We frequently meet with poisons who expiess doubt as to the 
slahihtv.of religion. Hut the organs of Venciatum, Wonder, 
and Hope are implanted m the human bruin* and cm respond 
with sprit liuents in the nn nd which neither arguments non uliculc 
can extinguish. Religion can no\< r he e\tmgii,sln d, oi even 
endau«i led, so long as these sentiments site m the mind, 
palticulai tlieologied doet lines, which, at one tune fash lonahlc, 
may subsequently full into decay, hut vein l.itnm end adoration 
will animate tho human soul so long as tin; raco of man 
ovists. 

Some rsay that Phrenology is huddle to religion. How that 
can bo wo arc at a loss to perceive, as it is the iiisl sy di m of 
mental philosophy that has recognised an innate tacully pro- 
duung a tendency to ndoro. 

Tlie natural language of Venoration is mduatel liy tho 
peculiar lowering of the eyelids, and bowing of the lie id. 
This main ft station may lie observed in the Sisti is o! .Mercy, as 
they pass through the btreots of many of our huge towns. 
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18. FIRMNESS. (01(1 No 15 ) 

This mgaii is situated between Veneration ami Self-esteem. 
Its sue must be estimated by the .same lule as that ut liencvo- 
Irnce —that is, by the height above the lion/outil lino drawn 
item the eeiitie of ossification of the frontal hone. It gives 
liiunless' ol purpose and lesolution. firmness lias no i elation 
to c\t(iual objects,. it only adds a positive quality to the 
niiinili stations of the other organs oi the hram. 'thus to 
Combat m-uess it imparts determined bravery, to Conscientious¬ 
ness indexible mtegiity. When Firmness is picdommantly 
mine it pmdaces obstinacy and stubbornness, and its mani¬ 
festation inay he obseived in stubborn, untiactablo childien. 

The iiiqioitanee of this organ in the foimation of diameter, 
cannot lie ovuiated. Without a due endowment oi persever¬ 
ance nothing (an bo accomplished. Many individuals succeed, 
not irom siipeiumtj of mental and physical qualities, blit from 
the ste.idme , will which they pursue an object. It is impoit- 
in.t to distinguish, however, between the maniiestations of 
lu mness and the gratification of the bilge mgans. An 
individual with piedominnut propensities will petfeevere m 
giatitymg them, whether lie lias the oigan oi firmness or not. 
lie may be peiseveiing in one puisuit and vacillating in 
anolber 1'iimuess conduces to persoveiance, built does not 
alone pioduce d, except in government, oi whole the influence 
ol otheis is to be oveicome. 

The natural language of this organ is indicated by an 
extremely him, upright gait, as though an iron loil went 
ii om it through the spine. 

10. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. (Old No. 10.) 

Tins organ is situated on each side of Firmness and im¬ 
mediately before Love of Approbation. When roll developed 
it rises high above the horizontal line diawn fiom the centre 
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ot ossification of tlic fiontal bone, nml the shape of the head 
oxer the top, above Cautiousness, is lound and Ini'll-—when 
-mail, the head slopes oil’ from Firmness. It’ Firmness be 
aKo smdl, this p.ut of the head is tlat, and there is little, if 
a"\, above the hon/.oat.il lino. The function of this oigan is 
the sentiment of the sense of moral obligation, which produces 
tikis feeling of duty or of obligation, independently of fear of 
icwaid, or any o\hinsic motive. 

fids oigan controls and regulates all the others. If^opus- 
ltiveuos.-, prompts too keenly, Conscientiousness lemmds us Of 
ih" lights of otheis. It jieriints defence, but reminds, too 
aelne Comh diycmess and llcstiuctiveness that malicious 
a. gie-Mon eumot he allowed. If Benevolence tends tow,ud 
p.elusion, it i eiuinds us to “ be just before bmng geneiuns 
It bungs all the faeultie! to the standard of dillv, and gives 
dm i lues-! <K' purpose in the fulfilment of obligations. 

Tins 01 gnu is extremely small m the head of Bilnim, ( is may 
be ob^a ved m the back vicv.% diagiam 20, in “ /Vu<v>o/<.//y 
i.i'i'lr I'nulitul, ”) and all his actions tlnough lile show that lie 
was t it illy di ,md of the feeling. Fumi Ins eailie,it boyhood 
li ■ was add' ted to falsehood and fiaud. No one evei pieced 
cuntideiice m him, without hciug item red. lie robbed his 
employer and (healed las companions. 

20. hope. (Old No. 17.) 

Tins oigan L situated befoie Conscientiousness, on each 
-lie of Yi ncration. Its name sufficiently delines its function, 
v, In. h is the earnest expectation of what appears good and 
•h-inble. It induces us to take gay and pleasant views of 
flic ftitme, and keeps up our spirits m the midst of misfoi tune : 
i \ nigh clouds lower around us, wo arc cheered with the 
t .peetatmii of speedy sunshine. Mungo Park m his desolate 
-ojouiiiiiigs in Vfnca, and Sir John Ross in his miserable Polar 
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solitude of four yean, must have been poweifuliy supported by 
the influence of this oigan. One of loss's men died of 
sheer despondency, which would not have happened had he 
possessed the sentiment in vigour. The stiong hope of a 
reprieve has sustained the spirits of makfaelnis till within an 
hour of their being brought upon the sealtbld. It is the 
province of hope to gild an object, until it becomes fascinating, 
and then to anticipate its enjoyment. The lull development of 
this orfrgn is necessary for the true enjoyment of life, and to the 
comforts ansing from a blessed hope of immortality. Though 
such may ho called to think of affliction’* bitter cup, yet ibis 
motto will never he lost sight of, “ Never despair ’ .V poison 
having tins oigau small is prone to do-pondimcv. Tic nevar 
taker ('heeling views of the future, and is suijUtsel when 
anything lucky occurs. People of this turn of muni .lie s< Idem 
disappointed, which is the only good that ever n uilts horn 
luoj' iate Hope. 

21. IMITATION. 

Tins oigan is situated on each side of Bones oh nee. To 
niccitum its M/e correctly, mark tlio distance above the centre 
of ossilic.it ion of tiio frontal bone. When small, the head 
slopes suddenly down fmm Henevolonce. 

When we iilleet on the multiplicity of ideas which are 
acipuud by children, without any kind of direct tuition, we 
must conclude that there is ao innate faculty of imitation, 
which acts with more or less natural energy, and educates itself 
from an mhcienl impulse. Imitation may be excited by all the 
feelings and sentiments; and we may poieeiu;, however indis- 
poitsablo this faculty is, it is liable to ubus", nuk „ <■ nti'dled 
by a woll-b danced brain, or early regulated by education. 

From ilio natmal tendency of tins organ, it, might bo 
designated the “mimic power,” as it is the faculty which 
gives to children a language of natural expulsion, long beforo 
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they acquire tlie least knowledge of artificial sounds or vo.rbhl 
language, and m tins manner they comprehend certain physiog¬ 
nomical signs even when they do not undeistand tho words 
winch orally represent them; as, for example, the nod of tho 
head, ns an approval, and the shake of the head as disapproval. 
They also distinguish the frown of auger, and the smile of 
appiobation, as they intuitively shrink hack at tho exhibiton 
of the former, and are attracted by the pleasing impressions of 
the latter. 

In cluldien this organ is paitieulaily active, lienee the 
import nice of surrounding them with associates, and setting 
them examples, wmthyot imitation. The sphere of activity of 
this faculty is so very extensive tint were we to eulaige on tho 
several poihons of it, and give, dim-turns for its educatum in 
all tho combinations of which it is capable, it would require a 
volume ifi itsolt. Almost all the actions of life regime its 

('VflClSL. 


22. M.uivnr.LousNEss. (Old No. 1H) 

Tins organ is situated in front of Hope, between imitation 
and Ideality. 

Dr. 15all observed that mdiudiuls pretended to he \ anted by 
apparitions of persons dead or absent, and bold (snivel satiom 
with tffcrn. “Are they impostors,” said lie, .“or does this 
depend on cerebral oigam/.aUon ?” 

Ho studied the history of men remarkalde for tins quality- • 
such es Swedenborg, Tasso, and Socrates, lie examined and 
compared the heads of othecs, and found a pi eminence licit,woon 
Ideality and Imitation. AVhcncier an individual fell in bis way 
el the aedulous class, ho examined Ins head, and found tho 
disposition invariably associated with this development. It is 
the foundation of curiosity and eieduhty, adnniation and 
astonishment. This sentiment has been a marked feature in 
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mankind in every age, both among savages and civilized 
nation®. It influences our ideas in mattuis of leligion in a 
much more powerful degree than that of veneration. The 
belief in things invisible is not the result of loason, but of the 
f" ding produced by this organ, and observation instiling that 
ovi n m infancy there is much natural difference m this inspect, 
some children being ciedulou.s, whilst others evince an caily 
scepticism, and fioipienlly those opposite exUoines may be 
found m the same family. 

In evciyage man lias been led by credulity and supeishlion. 
The foundeis oi all nations have had a fabulous on gu ascubed 
to them, mid in all cimnlnes nmaculous traditions and niaivellous 
stones occur in ample abundance. To the undue influence 

<>t this oigan itmv lie altillmled the success of leligio.is unpostei's, 
who succeed in imposing themselves upon tile publ" as supci- 
mtural personages, and in proportion to the man cllous 
extiavagance tn which they clothe their doctrine, does their 
influence extend ovei those in whom this faculty predominates. 

To ihi' ignorance of the operations of natme, may be tiaced 
ihe misguided woislnp of polytheism, and even some of the 
.ancient philosopher, used to speak of a soul m every thing, 
owing Jo want of inhumation on the pimeiples of attiaction, 
and the laws of ehemisliy, magnetism, and eleetriilty. It is 
ibis belief m invisible causes which has induced the po*?ts to 
persomiy eveiv part ol animate and inanimate nature, which 
I'm following lines fioni Woidsworth beautifully illustrates.— 

“ Po eo ‘V fonn of being 13 assigned 
An iu.au principle, liowc'cr removed 
Keen sense and discretion, it subsists 
In all tilings, m all natme , in star 
Ol .waie licaun, the unciiduiiiig clouds, 

1 11 lluwu and tice, and euiv pebbly btouc 
That paves the biooL, the slatioiiaiy leelc, 

The leovnig vatus, and the invisible an " 
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The spint-iapping delusion of our own tono is one of those 
sympathetic inf ituations that infect u certain class of minds. I 
have limit' a study of a large number of these people, and found 
the t\]ks of their heads as strikingly marked, 11 s tho-m who 
behr\e 111 ghosts, omens, fortune-telling, and the delusions of 
leligious impost 01 s. In both England and Ameiica, numbers 
have lieui at considerable trouble to convince me of the truth 
ot sjmif-i,taping , hut as vet, I have not been able to come to 
anv other conclusion than that they are victims of delusion. 
The leiold-, of history hear ample testimony ot the fact,, that, 
in all ages, a certain class of mauls have been the willing dupes 
ot siipi istilnm and imposture. 

The natuial language of this organ gives a peculiar cvpicsSion 
to the fu ". The month gaping open, expu'ssive of av,e ot 
wonder, the eves turned up, the hands elevated, and the whole 
body moio or less thrown into an attitude ot disonler foicign 
to the call i ic pilardy which results from iclh i It >n It imparts 
a eeilain wild evpiession to the look, which Imam's habitual 
to those constantly undel its mtlueiicc. 

23. iiu.uoitm..s.\)',Hs. (Old No. 20 ) 

This oigan Is situated by the side of Causalne, and 
immediately before Ideality. J)r. flail says tiuHiie best idea 
he can give of its functions is to say, that it is the distinguishing 
faculty of Itibclais, Cervantes, Doilean, ltacmc. Swift, Steiiie, 
and Voltaire. When excessively developed it is attended with 
the dispoalion to view things ill a ludicrous light. 

This oig,tu pioduecs gicat amusement, and a love for fu i 
and diollevy, and a disposition to say liumoious things on all 
occasions, without legaltl to time 01 place, llahehus joked on 
his death-bed, and Sir Thomas More on the scaffold. If was 
large in the Itev. Sidney Smith, and is stioiigly luaiked in tlio 
head of Mr. Charles Dickens. 
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When this organ is small tho person has a natural dislike 
to drollery, and consideis tlioso who deal in it buffoons. He 
hates absurdity and everything that does not accord with his 
notions of common sense. 

21. ideality. (Old No. 19.) 

Tins organ is on the sido of the head above tho temples. 
Above it are Marvellousiie.-,s and Hope. To correctly estimate 
its si/.o \,e must be guided by the height and width of tho head 
in tins legion, above the horizontal line diawn from tho 
cenlie of ossification of the frontal bone. Many heads are 
wide at the temples who aro small in Ideality. Large 
Acquisitiveness and u thick temporal muscle aie frequently 
mistaken for Id< ality. 

The function of Ideality is to produce the feeling of beauty 
and pci feet ion ; to elevate and imbue every idea concern'd by 
tlie mmd to the height of sublimity. It scorns indispensable to 
poets ; and the most distinguished of them have possessed 
huge developments of it, as in Tasso, Milton, Shakspeie, 
Woidsvvorth, Byion, Ac. It inspires with entlms.asm, and 
prompts to embellishment and splendid conceptions. It must 
bo possessed by tho painter, sculptor, and all who cultivate the 
line arts. \ good endowment of it elevates and expands tho 
other toolings and conceptions, directs them to higher objects 
than those which would bo sufficient to gratify themselves, and 
thus gives a constant tendency to, and capacity for refinement. 
A great deficiency of it leaves the mmd in a state of homeliness 
or simplicity, varying its appearances according to tho other 
faculties which predominate m tho individual. Tho oigau is 
larger in civilized than in savage nations ; in tho European, for 
example, than in the Negro, American Indian, and New 
Hollander. It is a remarkable fact that Ideality is invariably 
deficient in low, debased criminals. 
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25. SUBLIMITY. 

This organ is situated immediately behind Ideality, and 
when large there is great width and height above the horizontal 
line, as in fdeahty. It will bo romemborod that the function 
of Ideality pieduces the feeling for tho beautiful, tho lovely, 
and perfection. The function of Sublimity produces the feeling 
for the vast, the lllimitablo and omnipotent, and derives 
pleasui e funu mountain scenery, tempests, vast and magnificent 

r 1 ' 1 '!’ vis. 

Till. NERVES Of TIIE EXTERNAL SENSES. 

By means of these nerves tho mind is brought in direct 
lelatum with tho external world, and they are tho inlets of all 
impim siiish liom without-. They have been limited to five, 
mum Iv, Felling or Touch, Taste, Smell, lleanng, and Sight: 
but Sn (.'hallos Bell has shown that ceit.un nerves arc dis- 
tubuted fa the muscles, and that they constitute tile sixth 
sense, t'> it of mechanical resistance. 

To a a-, i tam the si/e of tho intellectual organs is a matter of 
gioat uepoitance. The anterior lobe ot I ho bruin rests on tho 
supeimlnt il plate, (the bone wlucli foims tho roof to tho eyes,) 
and teimmates at its posteilor o,dgo. To ascertain tlio lateral 
or side depth of the anterior lobe, draw a vertical line from the 
centre of tho zygomatic arch, as seen on diagram 7. All 
before the vertical line is tho seat of intellect. When you 
have a skull beforo you, nothing can bo moro easy than to 
determine the point from which to draw tho vertical line. In 
the living head it is not moro difficult. First placo tho head 
in a po.ifion, so that the axis of tho ejo is parallel with tho 
horizon, then with the front of tho fingers determiuo tho cenlro 
of tho zygomatic arch, from which draw upwards along the 
side of the head tho vertical line: then ascertain the breadth 
and the height from the eyebrow to the uppor edge of Causality ; 
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ftml m,irk whether the perceptive organs or the reflective an- 
most developed : the perceptives give the power of obsenatioa. 
the others of n flection. 

Oroer II.—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Grxux 1 —THE PERCEPTIVE, OR KNOWING FACULTIES 

Inlelle, Inal Facilities, which take coyiuzanie of the e.nsUau <-/’ 
(ili null ohjtcls and then physical qualities as tuinsmitlul 
tiiimiilh the net us of the external senses. 

20. INDIVIDUALITY. (Old No. 22.) 

Tins organ is situated at the lower part of the foniuad, 
immedi.iHy above the top of the nose. When large it pi, - 
duces breadth, piojoeliou, and descent between tko eyehnnt - 
.When small the eyebrows approach closely and in a hoii/ont.il 
line. TIi.' cmij called the frontal sinus rises over tins oigui. 
and extends in some head-. over Form, Si'.e, Weight an 1 
Ii'cahh. Before twilvo years old this cavity doe. not exist 
To distinguish between external appearances pioduc, d bv „ 
large development of the frontal sinus a>id those Hide line, 
large devebipnnnt of organs:—in the first they piesent an 
ah'iipt mid. adgv development; m the second they pies, ni 
rounder swell, and it follows the direction of the organs m.uki d 
out on the busts. 

This faculty gives us the notion of substance, and forms tin- 
class of ideas represented by substantive nouns: as turn, man, 
bouse, horse, bird, &c. It gives aptitude for ol serving an! 
vomembciiug objects, and the capacity for detail m rcg.ud to 
objects that exist; and, theiefore, is necessary in the natural 
sciences —as Geology, Botany, Zoology. &c. The ancient 
physiognomists remarked, that their great men were full at 
the top of the nose, and all their busts or portraits that have 
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come clown to us show them to h ne been luvgo in Individuality. 
I have never yet scon a great general, ineelnnic, or naturalist, 
who was small in this organ. 

27. form. (Old No. 23.) 

Tins organ is situated on each side of tho Ohristigalli— a 
small hone behind tho top of the nose. Whim large it gives 
width between the eves, as may be seen in artists who are 
eminent for portraiture. When deficient, tie' width across 
tho nose fnnn eye to eye is small. By tho lateral depth, and 
the distance between the eyes, we judge, of the si/t* of this organ. 

Form is the organ which takes cognizance of configuration 
gcncially. It is essential to poi trait painters, and greatly aids 
the naturalist. to it and Individuality Cuvier owed much of his 
success as a comparative anatomist. 

28. size. (Old No. 21.) 

This organ is situated at tho inner corner of the eye, on the 
side of Individuality. The faculty o! distinguishing size differs 
from that of distinguishing form. It gives the idea of space, 
and the dimensions of objects and of the space which they 
occupy. Tt also takes cognizance of the law of the proportion 
of distance, or perspective, and perceives extension, distance, 
space, and magmtudo of bodies, which arc recognized by 
Individuality. As tho perception of perspective depends oil 
Size principally, it is accordingly necessary in landscape 
painting. Some artists are so deficient, in this oig m that they 
cannot draw in perspective, and tho proportions in tin ir pictures 
are always more or less faulty. It gives what is commonly 
called a good eye for estimating correctly distance and propor¬ 
tion m general. It is a most important faculty to geometricians, 
civil and military engineers, artists, architects, land-surveyors, 
and generals. In games, such as billiards, bowls, &e., it is of 
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great importance in assisting to give precision and skill in 
judging of distance. 

29. weight. (Old No. 26.) 

This organ is situated about one-third of the extent of the 
superciliary ridge from the nose. Sometimes the ejebrow is 
forced up by it, but most frequently it is indicated by a down¬ 
ward depression of the eyebrow iu the position of the organ. 

This faculty gives the idea of ponderosity of bodies — of 
mechanical forces and resistance. Bodies may be of all forms, 
sizes, and colours, and jet none of these features would imply 
that one was heavier than the other. It is clear, too, that we 
have an instinctive faculty which leads us to put forth muscular 
effort proportionate to the resistance to be overcome. It is 
probably to this organ that the nerves of mechanical resistance 
convey tko idea of the state of the muscles. 

80. colour. (Old No. 20.) 

This organ is situated in the middle of the eyebrow, between 
the organs of Weight and Order. When largo it gives an 
arched pi ejecting appearance to the eyebrow. It should be 
recollected that the oigan of which wo are now treating is not 
confined to the superciliary, but extends a short distance above 
it. This organ perceives colours. Wbeu it is large, this pei - 
coptiou is extremely vivid. There is a love of colours for their 
own sake, and a remarkable power if minutely disciiminatmg 
their nicest shades. Combined with Ideality, it gives a just 
and delicate perception of colours. When it is small, a difficulty 
is experienced in perceiving and distinguishing colouis and in 
appreciating their harmony. Such casos arc often met with, 
and arise from a defective size of this part of tho brain. 
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Gtn'tjs 2 — INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES WHICH TAKE COG¬ 
NIZANCE OH* THE RELATIONS OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

81. order. (Old No. 29.) 

This organ is situated at the outer part of the oycbrow, 
between Number and Colour. It produces the instinctive love 
of method and tho proper arrangement of things. Those 
persons in whom it is large manifest great uneasiness at seeing 
anything out of its proper place or ill a state of confusion. 
When the organ is very large thero is grout fastidiousness 
about the manner in which things arc placed, and the ardor in 
which they are done ; which is frequently the cause of unneces¬ 
sary aud painful inconvenience. Methodical arrangement 
i-> not loss annoying to those in whom this faculty is feeble, 
than the want of it is to those in whom it is Luge. 

This oi gan is confined to physical arrangement, or Order, or 
method in relation to physical objects. Classification, general¬ 
ization, and sisteimitizing in science and philos qdiv, depend 
on the reflective facilities. Such authors as Cm iei ud Lmmeus 
v.cie indebted to Causality aud Comparison, and n it to Older, 
foi tUur great power of classification. 

32. Sunniu. (Old No. 28.) 

This organ is situated at the external angle of flic eye, and 
when large swells out tho frontal bone at that particular spot. 
In some instances its size is indicated by an overhanging and 
drooping appearance at tho outer extremity of tho eyebrow, as 
seen m the likeness of Rowland Hill, in “ J’hrcnolotjy made 
Vmchcal” which represents a large development of tho organ, 
and he is distinguished for great aiithmetical talents. 

83. eventuality. (Old No. 80.) 

This organ is situated in the centre of the forehead, above 
Individuality and below Comparison. It is tho faculty which 
takes cognizance of action, and change. Individuality concerns 
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itself with what exists; Eventuality with what happens. 
When wo say tho man runs, tiro noun springs from Individ¬ 
uality, and the verb from E\ eutuality. 

As soon as any action, or any event whatever, takes place, 
this faculty takes cognizance of it: such as the horse gallops— 
the house falls—the army retreats—the king abdicates : in rJI 
these phrases the action done calls up Eventuality. And if wc*_ 
consider all history, whether sacred, political, or social, as well 
as the hisloiy of the sciences, wo find that they are records of 
what has been done to certain existences 01 nouns. This is 
a most lmpoitant faculty, as it not only perceives tho events, 
hut i cineiubeis them, and keeps them, as it were, in a stoie- 
house, to he called up when required, by tlic other faculties. 
It is the foundation of the talent for relating events, luuvatnes, 
anecdotes, and histories. It is found large in all good histor¬ 
ians. Persons who have this organ very large have a great 
craving to know cveivtliing which is going on, and, with 
Secretivcness small, and Language large, they have equally as 
gie.it a ciavmg to divulge it—and are too fond of talking of 
the affairs of tin ii neighbours. 

III. LOCALITY Oil mill.Ci'ION. (Old No. 27.) 

This oigan is situated on i.icli side of Individuality. It 
enables ns to peiceive diiochon, and gives great facility when 
laige of lecollecting places, and learning geography. It is 
tins faculty; Individuality, and Size, that enable tho Indian to 
tiavel through the forests with such wonderful accuracy. He 
keeps a map of the country m his .head, and a eliait of Ins 
course. The organ .vas large in Mungo Paik, and he had 
such a passion for travelling that lie left his profession and his 
native country to penetrate into the interior of Afiiea. It is 
largo in the busts and portraits of Columbus, Captain Cook, 
Galileo, and Newton. 

Persons largely endowed with Locality, Individuality, and 
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Si/.e arc delighted with descriptions of natural scenery, such as 
aie found in the works of Sir Walter Scott. 

35. time. (Old No. 81.) 

This oA is situated in the middle legion of the forehead, 
on each of Eventuality. It gives liso to the peieeption of 
du^^H^Bf the relation in which circumstances stand to each 
■HBRNRologicully. It also gnes the perception of measured 
cadences, and is one source of pleasure in dancing. It is 
necessaiy to music and versification. 

Many young people who are low in this organ, while learning 
music, find it difficult to play m concit time ; and I have known 
many to abandon the studv of music, owing, as they have 
stated to me, to tlieir inability to learn to play in time. 

The deaf and dumb frequently manifest tins faculty, and they 
may be taught to dance correctly, by observing the motions ol 
otheis who beat the time. 


3G. tune. (Old Xo. 32 ) 

This oigan is situated between Time and (Jonsliiutivciiess, 
under and on each side of the temporal lidgc When huge 
the fori head is bill'd up and lomided oil' in tins legion, (lull 
discovered this organ, by noticing it huge m a young girl, who 
could repeat whatever she he.ud sung or played, and who 
recollected whole conceits it' she heaul them only twice;—and 
by afterwards examining the heads of all pci soils distinguished 
for musical talent to whom he could gain access. 

No oigan is hotter established than Tune, hut to diseimiinalo 
its size with accuracy will he found somewhat dillicult, except 
in cases of extreme development or delkicney, and mistakes 
are frequently made in estimating it. 

37. CONSTRUCTIVLM-.SS. (Old No. !).) 

The organ is situated before Acquisitiveness, and behind aud 
above the outer angle of the eye. In the brain it occupies tho 
posteiior part of the anterior lobe. Dr. Gall discovered it by 
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noticing that men distinguished for mechanical genius were 
largo in tho locality of this organ. The tempoial muscle coveis 
Construetiveness, and diifeis in tlnekuess in diffe 
Its thickness may he estimated in the living head 
the muscle while the individual moves hi 4 lower 

This organ has hitherto been classed with the 
Bities. Its function is to construct, which 
action. It is one of the mental powers that no 
common with the lower animals—such as Tune, Time, 
uality, Locality, ile. 

The function of this oigan pioduces the desire to construct, 
or tho ability to fashion, by putting materials together, as in 
buildings and making machines, or by carving out, as in 
sculpture, modelling, &c., or any of the processes iliscovciedby? 
the other intellectual faculties, as iu drawing and painting. 
It does not invent, though it stimulates tho other mental 
powers to invent, what will employ it agreeably in eon.stiucting. 
It takes its direction I 10111 the other organs. 

38. Lwcuvor,. (Old No. 13.) 

This oigan is snnated on the hack pait of the military 
plates, the hones which hum a loof to the eyes and suppoit the 
anterior lobes of the In am. A laige development of this oigan 
is indicated by a prominence or depicssion of the eyes, which is 
produced by a poition of the brain which lies at the back pait 
of the orbitiuy plate piessmg it and the eyes more or less 
forward and downward, accoidmg to the size of the convolution. 
When small the eye is deeply sunk into the skull. 

This faculty takes cognizance of artiiicial signs, by which we 
represent ideas : the ideas are given by the other faculties, and 
tins gnos signs only. Form gives the idea ol configuration, 
ns an oval, a circle, or a square. Language supplies the word 
or sound by which wo are enabled to eall up the idea iu the 
minds of others. 
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This faculty gives verbal memorv; and persons who have it 
large readily remember words, and learn by heart with great 
facility. 


Genus, 3 — REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 

These powers constitute what is called reason. They com¬ 
pare one thing with another, and trace the relation subsisting 
between effects and their causes. 

89. comparison. (Old No. 81.) 

This organ is situated in the middle of the upper region of 
the forolu ad, immediately above Eventuality. When proihincnt 
it gives to this region a rounded fulness. 

Comparison discovers analogies, resemblances, and differ¬ 
ences. We have an organ which compares tunes ; one which 
compares colours : it may be asked, what need is there, tlion, 
of a distinct order of Comparison ? It must be understood 
that Comparison compares tilings of different natures, and com¬ 
bines the result of the other faculties haimoniously. Almost 
every object or subject which can occupy the mind belongs to a 
class to winch it bears more or less analogy; and it is the function 
of tins faculty lo compaie all our pciecptions togethoi, and traco 
their leseiublances and difleienccs, and the classification to 
which they belong. If a new object is presented to us, Com¬ 
parison immediately compares it with what we know, m order 
to find the class to which it belongs. Poisons m whom this 
organ is large will trace resemblance s between objects oi events, 
which would entirely elude the notice of others with a smaller 
endowment. 

40. cvusalitv. (Old No. 85.) 

This organ is situated on the upper part of the fore head, on 
each side of Comparison. It is the faculty which tract s out 
the causes of things, and the connection which subsists between 
causes and effects. Individuality makes us acquainted with 
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object 1 !. Eventuality with events and occurrences. Compni ison 
points out their identity, analogy, or difference. Causality 
gives the idea of connection, in reference to cause and effect. 
Everything in existence is more or less intimately related to 
every other tiling, and when the 1 elation of one thing to 
another is such, that it always must precede it, it is said to he 
its cause ; and that which is thus pieceded, is called an effect; 
this may, in its turn, become a cause, and produce another 
effect, and so on to infinity, constituting a chain of causes and 
effects. It is the function of Causality to trace the i elation 
among phenomena which constitute cause and effect. It is the 
possession of this faculty which gives man such an immense 
superiority over the brutes. When it is small, facts arc not 
generally considered as haling a necessary dependence and 
connection, however obvious such dependence and connection 
may lie to those m whom this organ is huge. Such facts will he 
consideied as cm ums coincidences by those in whom it is 
small. 

The reflective poweis weie low in Palmer , and the man iff st¬ 
ation of this defect was shown m his want of practical judgment. 
In Dove they weie exticmely small—and he was, m cons, tpiencc, 
an idiot m these qualities. 

When Causality is huge and too active, persons attempt to 
explain everything without the snppoit of any sound data, or 
they draw inferences limn single facts and have a tendency to 
metaphysical speculations, and endeavour to penetrate things 
that must lcmnin unknown to man in this life, such ns the 
origin, nature and end of things, the nature of (rod, the state 
of the soul hereafter. When we wander thus far we must 
believe, but we cannot know. 
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I vi ry u f ri uli n u eebsary t> u i n letc know 
lclRotf tlu s i which uli n nr* jinn I mi cats its 
imr with \ i mi er liltl li rt if fhr ph <*> as 

I e irrni, up n tli i ti is of men 13 coimyed in Uus 

be ok — Til ri L 111 t n 

‘ Mr UniU,' a I ttlc \ lumo m 1 I oat vnrk wo h ivo 
rvor b tn tn lhrm l fy It is liwdilv t ib II lied 
w tli n | r pri ite laRnms i It nth l lllustrika 


an —LUxrpool Journal 


* It is tho bo t w otk out on 1h<* flubjoet on which it 
tr it It id ] i ut.il> ill isti it d with niRrmlnss of 
pool in llal imn i 1 t i ill tlmt t muider that tlie 
j« i oi htu l> c f 11 ml in 1 is i tin the I > k imirtprov* 
hi) lih mt stm m 1 nstr a ti\i ~1 urrj o lAfcrcur y. 

Mr Jin! is \i il i xs within a biimll compasa. 
a\orj compr honsm \nw if tin miljo^t of win h it 
troits It will h int r tin / t> tin priutk 1 phron 
(1 list aunilri n i, I ti Is 1 h mi i uitnli ark- 
all is b inrtir 1 1 )> Ih f 1 il tor 1) w Hush, 
hi 1 i I i ii " 1 n I h 11 i\ l lllu l itiuns nro 
urj nm ur l / it ti > 1 1 urur 

Me liilil thirthttl \ 1 mu w th ph asiir^ IJiohn k 
ii just wliit society re jiuri s nn 1 must I c to 11 i ith 
mt r t ind profit 1 h re is its nuuh ri il int tin i u n 
in it as ran be foun I in b m w rlawhi hue mines 
ns (\poiiHu fho iiuth r is lit Hip at < irnoBtand 
biii i tuid the huI ect m hm lie l with lireroli m and 
wis I in Ah an ti Uont eoi i| am t > Hie stulont ill 
phr n hjr\ woBlmllri innin Iitci rywluri f dins 
ti ir l tli it I y h d dir ' hi i i L iiiemp th l out 
hit* r sts i hui i ii t\ l lyil leudil^dKconnuiUfl 
It —I hicnokjic il Uiigoiine, 


In Di iiuj bio, jji ice One Shilling, 

CRIMINALS, CRIMES, 

AND 

THEIR GOVERNING LAWS, 

AS DEMONSTRATED BY THE SCIENCES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
MENTAL GEOMETRY. 


Conkitts. 

Criminals, Crimes, and their Go\orning Laws—The Physiological Character- 
mlics of Napoleon Bonaparte.—The Natural Law of the Fitness of Things.—Howl 
Insanity.—Fanaticism and its Dangerous Tendencies,—Classification of Criminate. 
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THE PHRENO-PIIYSIO-METRICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS OF JAMES SPOLLO, 

. WHO WAS TRIED FOR, THE MURDER OF MR. G, S. LITTLE; 

With an Account of Thirty Interviews with Spolliu, Don 
Notes taken at the time. 

* PRICE la. 


OPINIONS OP 

“ Phis Is decidedly ono of the most occentnc little 
pamphlets whMi Inu Merconienufhmour notuo It 
contains first a port)ait of bpoltin taken fnm a 
photnjjfiaph, ami acoi nip tilled by an autograph then 
four different diagiam \icws or the cast of SpoUtna 
head . theu f u. miu 11< s of bpollin a acldre 13 *t > tho 
I*hilanthropi< public his receipt in full to Mi Biidtfos 
ot all demands and his agreement with that notion) m 
to Denmt him ami him only to take a t ud < Hub h« ad 
andftee. and a flu topaphie. permit in coiisukrnt on 
Of himself and son being famished with mi nns to te -w e 
the country So much for tbo artistic part f tho 
bOAmesa Ihen follows a shoit memoir ot Mr Littli, 
and then an account of a nne lnumews with sj i Um 
which resulted lu tlie baigam with Mr Bridges Btatcd 


THE PRESO 

in the ngicement of win 1 a fir sun lo is tarn V 
Brldpis h mst? lmi aim l til 0 1 1 1 

tliatSpollm and‘'pill n ul 1 111 iU tt 1 

and ho declares tint lu t 11 bun lb a su 1 u , ) 
op luon, and thi only r ply ’-poUmi iRu 11 U 
sat and be w ed hie In ml 

AAo are fully dspis d t> owei 11 Wr 3 r lg 
that the sen m < of phi n 1 n h 1 1 1 1 \ I ri 
Bliidoa of hit and omtl I 1 it r l me m t l 
pit d up n <<fm it h et ihi I I 1 1 uj 1 I 
ns ertmu ltruth Hints n 

\ftir 1 sp sm f sp U lr 1 1 a fiv 1 

ml mnMi hm >1 wn uj 1 i 1 1 iti rs t 1 
others, of the Itcv Dr MNule —/ Cuft.l 


PHRENO-PHYSIO-MBTRICAL CHART, with Demon-tnUns of the Ik r 
JAMES BPOLLIN.—Price Is. 

OS THE HARMONY BETWEEN THE SCRIPTURES AND niRENOT.OO , 
By Joseph A. Warue, A.M. With on IiiLoduitum by Fhldi uicl Di.uigi 

Price 3d. 

SYMBOLICAL CHART OF PHRENOLOGY. Pace 3d. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL MODEL HEAD. Price 5s. 

It may be }iropcr to observe, that flu M nhl II,ad ,j indispensable to those ulouish t 1 
practically acquaintul sulk Phrenology 
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